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W watever may be Mr. Moore’s rank, in this age of 
firm and healthy poetry, he has certainly contrived to make 
himself notorious and popular. As he has never stood in the 
way of his brethren, they have agreed very generally to live 
upon good terms with him--sometimes intimatings in a 
mincing way, that he is rather too much of arake among 
the muses, but oftener extolling him for what he has achieved, 
and more especially for what he promises. Such an idolater 
of freedom, both within doors and without, could hardly fail 
to be a favourite with libertines and patriots. At carousals, 
he has been hailed as a sort of enchanter, who could Mingle 
sentiment and enthusiasm with excesses, which heaven had 
made merely vulgar and sensual. Harlotry has found in 
him a bard to smooth her coarseness and veil her effrontery, 
to give her languor for modesty, and affectation for Virtue. 
In short, though his poetry hitherto appears to have been 
little more than a mixture of musick, conceit and debauchery, 
he has certainly found favour every where ; and there may 
be thousands, who have read him over and over agaifs with 
only faint shocks to their delicacy or consciences, who will 
yet think we are using very coarse language and much too 
plain deaing, towards a poet, who tells us the strangest of 
things in the sweetest of ways. 
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Further than this, he is thought by some to bea wild, 
luxurious bard, who is to pass through a generous and yet 
repressing culture, from the frolicks of blooming time, toa 
full, rich, and sober maturity-—whose early licentiousness 
Shews ‘a leaning after the better affections’--whose impu- 
rity has its redeeming graces,-~whose errours deserve mer- 
ciful allowances, because they are on the side of sentiment 
and greatness. Now he is almost the last poet, for whom we 
should have thought of setting up the apology of a violent, 
overrunning nature. We have never lamented in him the 
oppression or waste of genius, nor the perversions of a fine 
spirit, whose abandoned gayety would one day mellow into 
warm-hearted cheerfulness, and its voluptuous excesses end 
in Singleness and purity of love. He discloses no warm and 
eager aspiring after something higher and purer, with a 
promise of lending by and by to goodness, the graces and 
enthusiasm he had wasted upon vice. His mind never seems 
to be unconsciously wrong, from rapture, spontaneous over- 
flow and impulses that will not be ruled. We can discover 
no depth in his contrition, nor desertion in his grief, nor 
involuntary glow and tenderness in his friendship. 

And we may be allowed to express a doubt, whether his 
transgressions are quite consistent with powerful genius and 
deep feeling, with fine moral sensibility, and a religious love 
of nature. His voluptuousness appears to be the coldest 
thing in the world, as remote as pessible from sudden and 
momentary fervour. It has not the spirit of wild, careless, so- 
cial frolick, which burns and goes out ina night; the gay and 
passing frivolity of a mind in idleness. It is the business of 
his leisure and retirement, the creature and plaything of his 
imagination. He is at home and most heartily at work, 
when his subjects are licentious. His mind, instead of 
withering, seems freest and happicst in fine elaborations of 
impurity, in soiling what is fair, and then garnishing it. He 
Sometimes ventures upon a loathsome anatomy and exposure 5 
and if he had always done so, the mischief would have been 
less to himself and the reader, as both would have been 
shortly disgusted. ‘Vhere is no fear that truth will ever do 
harm. The evil is, that when vice is brought into poetry, 
its grossness and vulgar sufferings are kept very much out 
of sight. It is rarely picked up in the streets, and placed 
before you, with all the plain tokens of decay and dishonour 
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which nature has set upon it. Guilt is associated with 
kindly feelings, and placed in the midst of honourable dan- 
gers and sacrifices; it passes through deep intellectual 
agonies, and is made to exert a constant influence upon the 
happiness of the pure and lovely, whose affections it con- 
trives to secure. ‘The licentious appear merely to have 
thrown off the imprisonment of the staid and narrow preju- 
dices of an earlier age, and to come out now into the open 
world, with free hearts, to feast upon its pleasures. ‘The 
senses and appetites take the place of passion and senti- 
ment, but the old phrases and allusions, which were so sweet 
and heart-breathing with the innocent, are still preserved. by 
the impure. Though they renounce thé severer morals and 
decencies, they have still an easy, flaunting virtue and 
romantick devotedness to beguile you with. You will hear 
of heaven in all their raptures ; the eye, and smile, and 
blush are still eloquent. ‘There are unkind wrongs and ten- 
der forgiveness, with tears and laments for a mistress In 
heaven. Even nature, with all its coolness and loveliness, 
inust minister to impurity. Its fine forms and hues serve as 
images of personal beauty, its odorous winds for the fra- 
grance of sighs, its holy seclusions for shelter from the eye 
and sun; and as for evening, when poetry and soberness 
were once allowed to walk forth, as if the hour were theirs, 
why 


‘ None but the loving and the loved 
Should be awake at this sweet hour.’ 


You would suppose that the world was turning to Eden again, 
as man became the indolent worshipper of love, reposing in 
cool vallies, and piping voluptuous lays under bowers of 
myrtle. And all this illusion is managed with exquisite skill 
and delicacy. Suflicient care is taken to refine and set off 
the coarsest indulgences, without removing their earthiness—- 
to mingle sensual and poetical joys till they shall qualify 
each other, that the one may not be too gross nor the other 
too pure——to throw over every thing one of Mr. Moore’s 
luxurious twilights, which shall dim or soften whatever is 
holy or disgusting, and give it at the same time a hue of 
voluptuousness. It must not be supposed that this love-. 
poetry tends to make men coarse by making them impure. 
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It would teach you rather, that ¢ vice loses half its evil by 
losing all its grossness.’ It even countenances shame, though 
only enough to keep up a vicious eagerness for pleasure, by 
a faint consciousness that it is not quite blameless, and there- 
fore must be secret. It allows of remorse too, so far as it 
may remind one vividly of the scenes and excesses he has 
gone through, without strengthening or forcing him to aban- 
don them. 

Mr. Moore may be very adroit at this work—he may call 
it poetry if he pleases; but he must allow us to infer from 
the pleasure he takes in it, that his mind is not of the loftiest 
character, nor ever under the influence of genuine enthusi- 
asm and rapture. There does seem to be a natural alliance 
between genius and purity. A man, who can pass through 
his earliest years, with no love of intellectual dignity, no 
regret for the sins of his race, nor wish to make them better, 
unmoved, unchastened by the sweet influences of nature, and 
deliberately and almost perpetually employed, in disfiguring 
and degrading every thing pure in sentiment, or fair in 
creation, must be essentially wanting in some of the higher 
powers and perceptions of a truly poetical mind. He will 
never be lifted from the ground, nor forget for a moment the 
incumbrances of flesh and blood. Let him write upon any 
topick, the most heavenward in its influences, as simple and 
delicate as infancy itself, aud there will be a stain of earth 
over the whole.—It is the custom with most criticks, whe 
undertake Mr. Moore, first to read him a lecture upon his 
sins, and proceed forthwith to congratulate him upon his 
reformation. We should certainly follow their example 
throughout, did we not feel, even with the Gospel Melodies 
before us, that he is not yet quite restored. We may almost 
take up the words of his Peri against him ; 


‘Some flowrets of Eden ye still inherit, 
But the trail of the serpent is over them all.’ 


We have intimated that Mr. Moore is artificial. With 
the mest graceful facility of expression, with verse that 
sparkles and warbles through volumes, he is always exact, 
and polished,* never loose but in sentiment. A sort of 


* We must except the slovenly versification of the first poem in Lalla 
Rookh. Mr. Moore appears here to have fallen into a childish imitation 
of the errours of cotemporary bards, who, he should have remembered, 
are much less indebted than himself to outward grace. 
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verbal beauty, a poetry of sound is sustained throughout, 
let the thought be ever so poor, or vulgar, and almost any 
thing may find its way to the heart, that glides thither so 
musically. We have found ourselves humming with most 
thoughtless complacency, that aerial verse ; 


‘One blossom of heaven outblooms them all ;’°— 


and there may be tenderer spirits, that have sung his less 
innocent lays, and thought that nothing impure could float 
upon such rich harmony. But so it is. The wind sweeps 
over the lyre, and there is exquisite minstrelsy, whether it 
steal with pestilence from the swamps, or ¢ as the sweet 
south, that breathes upon a bank of violets.’ 

But are we insensible to Mr. Moore’s fancy ? Certainly 
not—a more ingenious and indefatigable one we are unac- 
quainted with—such an array of tropes and images may have 
never before been marshalled, even by the most downright 
oriental, as he has so beautifully setin order. Still we have 
a feeling to subdue within us, that these, for the most part, 
are mere ornaments and appendages—any thing but illus- 
tration or a poetical embodying of thought. They do not 
yield a warm, living illumination, that mingles naturally 
with the scenes it falls on, and is perceived only by the 
gladness and distinctness which it sheds. They are sought 
and finished with apparent diligence and anxiety, and instead 
of taking a subordinate place, they stand apart for inde- 
pendent notice and admiration, and glitter as if in pride of 
their own beauty. In many cases, the thought seems to be 
introduced, and in a particular shape and relation, for no 
other purpose than to justify some beautiful comparison. 
The image generally bears to the subject, which it pretends 
to illustrate, a cold, exact, quaint resemblance, affording, 
indeed, very pleasant surprises to those, who think the 
matter in hand too plain to need, or too poor to deserve 
illustration ; but the imagination is quite still—it enjoys none 
of the associations, with which it is sometimes crowded by a 
single epithet, in its just place, On the contrary, the reason 
is made busy in following out the curious similitudes, and the 
exquisite art, with which the poet adapts them. And one 
must be under high poetical excitement, in the very humour’ 
to follow the subject, after stopping to try his ingenuity 
upon these gay conceits; and the artist must resume his 
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business with most absorbing zeal, after waiting so long and 
so happily to set a jewel. But in all probability there is no 
excitement on either side—the reader is looking for fanci- 
ful, artificial prettinesses, and the poet is busy in furnishing 
them. 

We may expect to hear that these remarks are owing, 
after all, to our own insensibility to genuine warmth, and 
the colouring of beauty--that our taste, such at least as we 
have, is timid and cruel, too easily alarmed at violence and 
splendour. However this may be, the impression we have 
received from Mr. Moore’s writings has always been, that 
his fervour, luxuriance and beauty, notwithstanding his easy 
flow of expression, are studied and artificial. The ¢ hurry 
and glow of composing,’ the freedom of a full heart, have 
very unequivocal tukens, to make themselves known. No 
artifice can wholly conceal the expression of sincere feeling, 
and no artifice can absolutely imitate it. The distinction is 
essential and imperishable, between the burning language 
in which passion relieves itself, and that which is the mere 
substitute and hypocrisy of passion.—As for love, (without 
professing to be adepts that way.) we can readily compre- 
hend the old fashioned criticism, that no man could hum 
upon it so elegantly and incessantly as Mr. Moore has done, 
who had ever known its inwardness and mute significance. 
But sometimes he assays to be seriously in love—he would 
be natural and tender, and touch you by that innocent vague- 
ness of expression, which hides the want of feeling in the 
cold, and betrays its unutterableness in the ardent. But to 
us there is even here more of inanity than sentiment, of 
the Haram than the fire-side, of whine and effeminacy than 
of deep, self-sacrificing tenderness, and oftener perhaps than 
all, the elegant common places of gallantry, which a man 
whispers to those he does not respect, and is accustomed to 
flatter. 

Mr. Moore has great ease and sprightliness of narrative, 
a graceful airiness in touching and leaving a subject, suf- 
ficient, variety of thought, though too much sameness in the 
colouring, with verse that flows in nerpetual song, and figures 
that scatter a sparkling brilliancy from beginning to end. 
This, certainly, is quite enough for modish poetry. He is 
never lost in the depths or fulness of his mind. He is rarely 
disturbed by great efforts ; and if he venture at times beyond 
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the limits of the poetry, he has prescribed to himself as most 
congenial and manageable, he contrives to reduce his subject 
to such shape and proportions, as will allow him to play 
with it easily and gracefully. It appears to be his main 
object to do things elegantly, as if his readers were forever 
about him, and they too, perfectly fashionable and well drest. 
This disposition is especially manifest in his descriptions of 
external nature. ‘The world is but dim and coarse in his 
eyes, and so he exhibits it in a sort of gay transparency, as 
if gairishness became it better than the vesture it received 
from its former, as if the array of the lily were not before 
all artificial glory. He delights in luxurious clusters of 
gorgeous, showy objects, upon which art has bestowed care 
and polish, more than in minute discriminations of nature in 
her simple, careless forms and colours and_ situations. 
He loves tou tamper with creation and subdue it, even though 
he should make its serenity lifeless, its magnificence gau- 
dy, and its wild grandeur trim and sedate. In a forest, 
we should expect to see him lead the vine about the 
rough trunks ; smooth the roots with the ground and 
lay turf upon them ; hang lights in the leaves, and stir them 
gently with sighs, while a ruder adventurer would love them 
in their own solemnity, as they rustled and glittered in the 
winds and moonlight. And yet he always glides along and 
works so gracefully, as if listening to musick, and offers so 
much to glance at, and so little to detain, that it is hardly 
possible to be wearied, even if we are never wholly satisfied. 
We must not expect him to make us better acquainted with 
nature, or more open to its moral and renovating influences 
by shewing us how the spirit of God still moves upon the 
work of his hands. We must look elsewhere for the remem- 
bered poetry, that mingles with our oldest and dearest 
thoughts, leaving enduring pictures with us, and sending 
thrills to the heart, that will never die. 

We fear we shall never give Mr. Moore credit for a single 
excellence, nor feel in good humour with him, till we leave 


this general criticism, and come to particular passages. ° 


Perhaps we have gone so far in our censures, that we can 
hardly call him a poet now, or admit that he has a delicate 
perception of beauty, without falling into inconsistency. But 
he has certainly written enough fine poctry, to make one 
lament, that bad morals and taste should have drawn from 
him so much that is worthless. He is thought by some to 
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have been in a good way of late, especially in his Irish 
and Gospel Melodies, and nobody will dispute that the 
present work fulfils very honestly, any expectations, which 
those or any of his former pieces, could have reasonably 
inspired. He has prebably begun to think seriously of a 
more creditable immortality than his younger poems could 
have purchased. And it is a little unfortunate that, just as 
he had set about improvement, he should have made the East 
his poetical home, where his old relish for unwedded love, 
and never ending conceits and brilliancy, may be regaled more 
than ever, and where the poet himself, in the guise of an 
eastern minstrel, is tempted, and with less hazard, to repeat 
his early transgressions. 

The work before us gives a very pleasant story in prose, 
of the journey of Lalla Rookh, a princess of Hindostan, 
from Delhi to Cashmere, where she was to be met for the 
first time, and espoused by the young king of Bucharia, to 
whom she had been betrothed. At first. she found enough 
_to delight her in the beauty and novelty of the scenes she 
was passing through, and as these faded, in the songs and 
dances of her attendants. Her diversions, however, were 
at last all exhausted, when it was recollected, that among 
the attendants, who had been sent by the bridegroom, was a 
young poet of Cashmere, on whom the king had conferred 
the privilege of being admitted to the pavilion of the princess, 
that he might beguile the tediousness of the way by recitals 
of eastern stories. It was natural that the princess should 
love the poet for his beauty and song, and that he should 
love her for her charms and sympathy. It was equally in 
the course of things, that she should discover in the sove- 
reign at Cashmere the humble minstrel, who had won her 
heart on the way. The great chamberlain, Fadladeen, is a 
very important personage, through whom Mr. Moore commu- 
nicates much pleasant criticism on his own work ; and we only 
regretted seeing it, from cur conviction that a man never 
thinks seriously of correcting a fault, which he anticipates 
others in exposing. ‘The story is very short, and from time 
to time, interrupted by the minstrel, who, in the course of it, 
recites four distinct poems. ‘These we shall proceed to 
notice. 

We shali give an outline of the first, both because the 
story is a curiosity, and as we shall be able in this way to 
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introduce more conveniently the few passages we wish to ex- 
tract. We shall avoid as much as possible the treasures of 
Eastern learning, by which the poet strives to illumine, and 
succeeds in burdening and disfiguring every poem in the book. 

The Prophet of Khorassan, according to Fadladeen, is ¢ an 
ill-favoured gentleman, with a veil over his face,’ flung there, 
as he pretended, to hide the miraculous glory of his brow, but 
in fact to conceal his hideousness. He seems to have been 
set against mankind a little after the manner of Richard. 


‘ But turn and look—then wonder if thou wilt, 
That I should hate, should take revenge, by ouilt, 
a the hand, whose mischief or whose mirth 
Sent me thus maim’d and monstrous upon earth ; 
And on that race who, though more vile they be 
Than mowing apes, are demi- gods to me! 
Here—judge. if hell, with all its power to damn, 
Can add one curse to the foul thing Lam.’ p. 45. 


He appears first in his Divan, surrounded by a gorgeous 
array of awe-struck followers, for the purpose of receiving a 
young, enthusiastick proselyte, who had just returned from 
bondage in Grecce, full of liberty and perfectibility. Azim 
makes his obeisance, and Mokanna, the Prophet, (who is a 
thorough French Jacobin, in every thing but his white flag,) 
harangues the multitude. 


é this sword must first 

‘The darkling prison-house of mankind burst, 

Ere peace can visit them, or truth let in 

Her wakening day-light on a world of sin. 

But then celestial w arriors, then when all 

Earth’s shrines and thrones before our banner fall, 
When the glad slave shall at these feet lay down 
His broken chain, the tyrant lord his crown, 

The priest his book, the conqueror his wreath, 
And from the lips of truth one mighty breath 
Shall like a whirlwind, scatter in its breeze 

That whole dark pile of human mockeries — 

Then shall the reign of mind commence on earth, 
And starting fresh, as from a second birth, 

Man in the sunshine of the world’s new spring, 
Shall walk transparent like some holy thing.’  p. 20. 


He is equally ambitious to improve the condition of wo- 
man, and accordingly his Haram is supplied with the fairest 
Vol. VI. No. 4. 2 
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‘from every beauteous race beneath the sun,’ that he may 
give them a holy education, and make of them ‘a young 
nursery for heaven.’ In this ¢ galaxy of lips and eyes,’ is a 
beautiful young maniac, who had entered the Haram in the 
rapturous belief, that she should be trained up there, to be 
the bride in paradise of a lover, whom she supposed to be 
dead. Her burning spirit is here wrought upon to her ruin, 
so that she even glorics in being the honoured victim of Mo- 
kanna, fondly dreaming that in yielding to him, she gave 
herself to heaven. ‘ihe real horrour of this is somewhat re- 
lieved by their private wedding in the charnel-house, where 
she binds herself to the prophet forever, over a bowl of «red 
charnel wine.’ It is further relieved by some unusual phe- 
nomena in Zelica’s madness, for not only does her reason 
come and go at Mr. Moore’s pleasure, but even while utter- 
ly deranged, she is at times a perfectly unconscious sinner, at 
others, the slave of zeal and ambition, aware of Mokanna’s 
treachery and her own guilt, but afraid to amend her ways, 
because of her oath, and even hoping that her patient con- 
tinuance in evil doing, will most effectually purify her spirit. 
This may be honest delirium, but we should not be surprised, 
if it were utter nonsense. 

With her delirious raptures are mingled the fire and glare 
of something unholy. he picture of her dishonoured beauty 
is mournful enough ; but Mr. Moore hangs over it with too 
much complacency. 


‘ Light, lovely limbs, to which the spirit’s play 
Gave motion, airy as the dancing sprays 

When from its stem the small bird wings away ! 
Lips, in whose rosy labyrinth, when she smil’d, 
The soul was lost ; and blushes, swift and wild. 

As are the momentary meteors sent 

Across th’ uncalm but beauteous firmament. 

Aud then her look !~—oh! where’s the heart so wise, 
( ould unbewilder’d meet those matchless eyes? 
Quick, restless, strange, but exquisite withal, 

Like those of angels, just before their fall; 

Now shadow’d with the shames of earth, now crost 
By glimpses of the heaven her heart had lost ; 

In every glance there broke, without contrpul, 

The flashes of a br ight but troubled soul, 

Where sensibility still wildly play’ d. 

Like lightning, round the ruins it had made.’ p. 27. 
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Zelica and the rest of the ‘sainted colony’ were hidden 
spectators of Azim’s publick reception, and she recognizes in 
the proselyte her long-lost lover, of whose heart, we may re- 
member, she hoped to be more worthy in heaven, by the puri- 
fying influences of transgression upon earth, 


‘ as perfumes rise, 
Through flame and smoke, most welcome to the skies.’ _p. 30. 


The sight of Azim restores her reason sufliciently to apprize 
her of her condition in the Haram, but not to confirm in her 
the purpose of virtue. Her oath in the charnel-house rushes 
over her, and buries her in darkness again. At this moment, 
she is summoned to attend Mokanna in his place of prayer, 
and as she was now, for the first time, slow in obeying the 
call, he has leisure to rail awhile at mankind for standing in 
awe of such a wretch as himself. ‘There he lay, upon his 
couch in the cool ¢ garden oratory,’ with soft lights around 
him, such as ‘ lovely maids look loveliest in,’ covered with 
his silver veil, drinking largely of white wine and red, pon- 
dering in deep reverie, and then bursting out in the merriest 
and most vulgar abuse of human nature. 

He has none of Timon’s sad, vehement misanthropy, nor of 
Richard’s malicious scorn and fine sarcasm, nor of Satan’s proud 
vindictiveness and unguarded sorrow. He is,as we hinted before, 
a sour Jacobin, some low, clamorous ruffian, suddenly grown 
uptobea gentleman. His character exhibits, for a time, with 
considerable clearness and consistency, a combination of vile 
and prosperous insolence with lust and malignity—no very 
tempting compound, we admit, either in life or poetry, though 
it might require some skill, to form and preserve it. But 
Mr. Moore was too delicate an artist to rest satisfied with 
the close truth of a low, vicious character. Because the 
prophet was vigorous, cunning and fearless, he must needs 
be invested with grandeur, and become a finished gallant, a 
subtle poisoner of innocence and a sublime warriour.. To 
render him still more poetical, Mr. Moore has made a despe- 
rate effort to give him the ferocious levity and deadly irony, 
which sometimes throw a gleam of frightfui mirth over a 
dark and severe character, deepening iis malignity and hor- 
rour, like the grim smile, that glares amidst the scowls and 
shadow, the solitude and midnight of the countenance. Mo- 
kanna, however, remains inflexibly vulgar, in spite of all that 
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Mr. Moore can do to heighten or rather mar his character. 
We may observe here, that he rarely looks upon a character 
as an individual, or a consistent whole. He appears to have 
certain prominent abstract qualities, virtues or vices, in store, 
which he has determined to attach to the first poetical person- 
age, that comes in his way. He only wants an opportunity 
to bring them forward—it is of no concern to him whether 
the character hangs well together, is governed by any single 
principle, in a word, whether it has individuality or not. 
This may account for the singular incongruity of some of his 
characters and the ostentatious insignificance of others.—But 
to return.— 

Poor Zelica, who has heard a good deal of the soliloquy, 
startles him at length by a piteous exclamation ; but our 
prophet, recovering himself, turns to her with the wiliest gal- 
lantry of a modern rake, and begs her, for the sake of her 
soul and eyes, to take some inspiring juice, which Genii had 
brought him from the upper sphere,—for, that night, he must 
rely upon the power of her perfect beauty, to vanquish the 
virtue, as the world called it, of young Azim, and soften his 
heart for the reception of religious impressions. Her answer 
is a little too declamatory, but with an expression at times, 
of horrour, tenderness and despair. 


s —— Great God ! to whom 

I once knelt innocent, is this my doom P 

Are all my dreams, my hopes of heavenly bliss, 
My purity, iny pride, then come to this,— 

To live, the wanton of a fiend! to be 

The pander of his guilt.’ p- 38. 


¢ And sunk, my self, as low as hell can steep 

In its hot flood, drag others down as deep ! 

Others ?—ha! yes—that youth who came to-day— 
Not him I lov’d—not him’— _p. 39. 


¢ Must he too, glorious as he is, be driven 

A renegade like me from love and heaven ? 

Like me? weak wretch, I wrong him—not like me ; 
No—he’s all truth, and strength and purity ! 

Fill up your madq@’ning hel!-cup to the brim, 

Its witchery, fiend, will have no charm for hims 

Let loose your slowing wantons from their bowers, 
He loves, he lov es, and can defy their powers ! 
Wretch as I am, in his heart still I reign 

Pure as when first we met,’ - 
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‘Far off to some benighted land Ill fly, 

Where sunbeam ne’er shall enter till i die ; 

Where none will ask the Jost one whence she came, 
But I may fade and fall without a name ! 

And thou—curst man or fiend, whate’er thou art, 
Who found’st this burning plague-spot in my heart, 
And spread’st it—Oh, so quick !—thro’ soul and frame 
With more than demen’s art, till I became 

A loathsome thing, all pestilence, all flame !— 

If, when I’m gone ——’ p. 40. 





The prophet breaks in, and repays her at first with the 
coarsest taunts, and then with harsh violence, like one who 
loves to crush the weak, and deride the sorrows of the proud 
as well as humble. And when he finds this unavailing, he 
subdues her by recalling her oath and the private wedding, 
assures her that he is a knave, favours her with a sight of 
his face, and all this to prevail upon her to seduce her own 
lover. Surely our prophet wants even the poor virtue of 
jealousy, as well as a moderate share of sagacity. 

Mr. Moore is of course quite at home in the Haram, where 
we are detained some time, by Eastern luxuries of all sorts, 
from the arts of elegance to those of seduction. 

The younger part of the sisterhood are out in the moonlight, 
gathering fresh chaplets for their heads, and there is some- 
thing cool and innocent in their remembrance of home. 


‘Gay creatures ! sweet, though mournful ’tis to see 
How each prefers a garland from that tree, 

Which brings to mind her childhood’s innocent day, 
And the dear fields and friendships far away. 

The maid of India, blest again to hold 

In her full lap the Champac’s leaves of gold, 

Thinks of the time, when, by the Ganges’ flood, 
Her little playmates scatter’d many a bud 

Upon her avs black hair, with glossy gleam 


Just dripping from the consecrated stream. 
While the young Arab, haunted by the smell 
Of her own mountain flowers, as by a spell, 
Sees, call’d up round her by these magic scents, 
The well, the camels, and her father’s tents ; 
Sighs for the home she left with little pain, 

And wishes e’en its sorrows back again.’ p. 47, 
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Mr. Moore should have dreaded the interview between 
Azim and Zelica. Nothing in the story offers more for poe- 
try, but it called for real passion—it required a poet, who 
eould understand the heart when it was in earnest, and lend 
itsimple utterance. It was a time to throw aside all mockery, 
all consciousness of art, all the vanity of this world, and 
suffer passion to have entire sway, whether it poured in grief, 
or imploring remorse or perfect love.— Zelica swoons as she 
approachesAzim, and he, afterslowly recognizing her, breathes 
in this strain, his sweetest censolation and sympathy. 


‘ Come, look upon thy Azim—one dear glance, 

Like those of old, were heaven ! whatever chance 
Hath brought thee here, Oh! *twasa blessed one! 
There—my sweet lids—they move—that kiss hath run 
Like the first shoot of life through every vein, 

And now I clasp her, mine, all mine again!’ p. 65. 


To avert his desperate anguish, when he learns her fallen 
condition, she enters at once into an explanation of her con- 
duct, but in a strain that partakes more of narrative tran- 
quillity than of strong passion or subdued grief. She closes 
with as much resignation as we expected. | 


‘ Thou weep’st for me—do, weep—QOh ! that I durst 
Kiss off that tear ! but, no—these lips are curst, 
They must not touch thee ;—one divine caress, 

One blessed moment of forgetfulness 

I’ve had within those arms, and that shall lie, 
Shrin’d in my soul’s deep memory till I die ! 

That last of joy’s last relics here below, 

The one sweet drop in all this waste of wo, 

My heart has treasur’d from affection’s spring, 

To sooth and coolits deadly withering!’ p. 68. 


Azim is nearly frantick, when she assures him that guilt has 
separated her from him forever—but he seems to have caught 
a little of her composed manner of speaking. We suspect 
they are both merely manufacturing verses, and thinking 
chiefly of some beautiful images which they are anxious to 
bring in. 

‘+ Zelica, Zelica !’—the youth exclaim’d, 
In all the tortures of a mind inflam’d 
Almost to madness—‘ by that sacred heaven, 
Where yet, if pray’rs can move, thou’lt be forgiv’n, 
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As thou art here—here, in this writhing heart, 
All sinful, wild and ruin’d as thou art! 

By the remembrance of our once pure love, 
Which, like a church-yard light, still burns above, 
The grave of our lost souls—which guilt in thee 
Cannot extinguish, nor despair in me ! 

I do conjure, implore thee to fly hence— 

If thou hast yet one spark of innocence, 

Fly with me from this place,’ ’ - p. 69. 


She accedes to the proposal with nearly as much ardour as 
Azim had shewn in making it. Her words are even breath- 
less, if you will believe Mr. Moore.—For example. 


‘ e with thee ! oh bliss! 

°Tis worth whole years of torment to hear this. 
What ! take the lost one with thee? let her rove 
By thy dear side, as in those days of love, 
When we were both so happy, both so pure— 
Too heavenly dream ! if there’s on earth a cure 
For the sunk heart, *tis this,—day after day 

To be the blest companion of thy way ;— 

To hear thy angel sldanehbined see 

Those virtuous eyes forever turn’d on me; 

And in their light rechasten’d silently, 

Like the stain‘d web that whitens in the sun, 
Grow pure by being purely shone upon.’ p. 70. 


But Mokanna’s voice is heard reminding her of her oath, 
which palsies her virtue at once, leaving her strength enough, 
however, to rush from her lover, after giving him a very 
particular account of her wedding in the charnel house. 
This wedding is in fact the spice of almost all the dialogue 
in the poem. 

The Caliph is at length startled by the impious pretensions 
of the impostor, and comes out to overwhelm him. We find 








ourselves at once in the heart of his camp, and it is full of 


splendour and life. 


‘ Whose are the gilded tents that crowd the way, 
Where all was waste and silent yesterday ? 

This city of war which, in a few short hours, 

Hath sprung up here, as if the magic powers 

Of Him who, in the twinkling of a star, 

Built the high pillar’d halls of Chilminar, 

Had conjur’d up, far as the eye can see, 

This world of tents and domes and sun-bright armory ! 
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| Princely pavilions, screen’d by many a fold 
| Of crimson cloth, and topp’d with balls of gold ; 
| Steeds, with their housings, of rich silver spun, 
u Their chains and poitrels glittering in the sun ; 
i And camels, tufted o’er with Yemen’s shells 
Shaking in every breeze their light-ton’d bells! 
But yester-eve, so motionless around, 
So mute was this wide plain, that not a sound 
But the far torrent, or the locust-bird 
Hunting among the thickets, could be heard ; 
Yet hark ! what discords now of every kind, 
Shouts, laughs, and screams are revelling in the wind ! 
The neigh of cavalry ; the tinkling throngs 
Of laden camels and their drivers’ songs ; 
Ringing of arms, and flapping in the breeze 
Of streamers from ten thousand canopies ; 
War-music, bursting out from time to time 
With gong and tymbalon’s tremendous chime ; 
Or, in the pause, when harsher sounds are mute, 
The mellow breathings of some horn or flute ; 
That far off, broken by the eagle note 
Of th’ Abyssinian trumpet, swell and float.’ p. 74. 


The battle inclines at first to the side of the prophet, when 
Azim suddenly appears in the ranks of the caliph, and sweeps 
before him the hosts of the unfaithful. There is grandeur in 
Mokanna’s unmoveableness during the rout of his army. 


‘In vain Mokanna, midst the general flight, 
Stands, like the red moon, on some stormy night 
Among the fugitive clouds that, hurrying by, 
Leave only her unshaken in the sky !’ p. 81. 


His ferocity is as terrible and as strongly given. 
‘ the sole joy his baffled spirit knows 
In this fore’d flight, is—murdering as he goes : 
As a grim tiger, whom the torrent’s might, 
Surprises in some parch’d ravine at night, 
Turns, e’en in drowning, on the wretched flocks 
Swept with him in that snow-flood from the rocks, 
And, to the last, devouring on his way, 
Bloodies the stream he hath not power to stay! p. 82. 





The prophet is compelled to shut himself up in a walled 
city, and there, after practising several impostures upon his 
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surviving adherents, to keep up their faith and zeal, he 
invites them to a feast, where he promises to unfold his 
miraculous face, and then turn it upon the foe, to smite him 
‘like a sunstroke of the desert.’ He prudently poisons them 
all before unveiling, and laughs at them in their agonies. 
Zelica, whose only charm now is, that she is his victim, is 
summoned by a dying messenger, to witness the spectacle, 
and partake of the beverage. 


‘ —— By the glimmering light, 

Of the pale pasion mix’d with the flare of brands 

That round lay burning, dropp’d from lifeless hands, 

She saw the board in splendid mockery spread, 

Rich censers breathing—garlands overhead— 

The urns, the cups, from which they late had quaff’d, 

All gold and gems, but what had been the draught ? 

Oh! who need ask, that saw those livid guests, 

With their swoll’n heads sunk black? ning on their breasts, 
Or looking pale to heaven, with glassy glare.’ &c. p. 97. 





The prophet continues anxious about his personal attractions 
to the last, and that the enemy may not have a sight of him, 
dead or alive, he plunges into a cistern of burning drugs, 
which utterly consume him. Zelica, not having drunk 
quite enough poison, is left the only living thing in the city. 
She puts on the prophet’s veil, and approaches the enemy to 
invite a death wound. ‘This she receives from Azim—upon 
which a suitable explanation follows, and the matter is 
ended.—For Mr. Moore’s sake, we hope this story is founded 
in fact. Human nature is much better able than he to bear 
the weight of its absurdity. ‘This is, we believe, his first 
attempt at the violent and awful in poetry, and if it is a fair 
specimen of his talent that way, he cannot hurry back too 
fast to his marvellous ballads, where it is no sin to turn the 
terrible into the ridiculous. We need not try to soften this, 
by adding that the puem has powerful passages—we wish it 
had more, and that its materials, which are often fine, had 
been better wrought. 

We have next a short, unpretending, delicate poem, ¢ Par- 
adise and the Peri,’ in which Mr. Moore is quite at his 
ease, as the matter itself is light, and the strong heroick 


verse, which tried him sv sorely before, is here given up for ° 


the gay and varied measure in which he has rejoiced all 
Vol, y s No. ae 5 
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his Jife. He acquaints us here with the travels of some 
aerial creature, which lives upon perfames, in search of a 
gift that might propitiate heaven, «nd regain for her the 
blissful seat which her race had forfeited. She carries first 
the blood of a patriot, but in vain—the farewell sigh of self- 
sacrificing love, and still fails—but the tear of repentance, 
be offering of a broken and contrite heart, is accepted and 
with it the enraptured Peri. We must pass this over, not 
because it wants beauty or invention, nor, as our reader's 
may begin to think, because it has nothing for us to find 
fault with—but we must spare a little room for a few extracts 
from Mr. Moore’s finest work. 

The story of the Fire-worshippers is perfectly simple and 
direct, with few characters and incidents, and almost every 
thing in it conspiring to exhibit the stern and melancholy | 
patriotism of a Persian hero, and the unfortunate loves of 
himself and an Arabian beauty. The Fire-worshippers were 
‘ those original natives of Iran or Persia, who adhered to 
their ancient faith, the religion of Zoroaster.’ The poem 
gives us one of their fruitless struggles against their Arab 
masters. Al Hassan, the Arabian leader, is accompanied 
by his daughter, and for safety had placed her in a * bower 
of freshness,’ upon a rough and bold steep. She is, however, 
discovered there by Hafed, the chieftain of the enemy, and 
as dilliculties are only love’s incentives in the ages of rapture, 
he soon finds his way to her bower and heart. Hinda is 
ignorant that her lover is a Fire-worshipper, the foe of her 
father and faith. She comes slowly to the knowledge of this, 
and betrays so much alarm when she thinks of bis danger, 
that her father determines to send her back to Arabia. Hafed 
encounters the bark on its way, and carries Hinda to his 
fastness in the mountains, where she informs him that his 
retreat would be invaded that night by her father, who had 
learnt its approaches from a traitor. He sends her out of 
the reach of danger—the battle follows, and Hafed, the last 
survivor, kindles the funeral pyre, which he had raised near 
the shrine of the sun, and throws himself into the flame. 
Hinda witnesses this from the bark to which she had been 
conveyed, and plunges into the wave. 

The description of Hafed’s retreat on the mountain is 
novel and distinct. Mr. Moore rarely gives a picture that 
has so much of truth and originality, and takes such entire 
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possession of the imagination. It may be well to connect 
with this description, the conveyance of Hinda to her lover’s 


retreat. 


‘There stood—but one short league away 
From old Harmozia’s sultry bay— 
A rocky mountain o’er the sea 
Of Oman beetling awfully. 
A last and sotitary link 
Of those stupendous chains that reach 
From the broad Caspian’s reedy brink 
Down winding to the Green-Sea beach. 
Around its base the bare rocks stood, 
Like naked giants, in the flood, 
As if to guard the gulf across ; 
W hile, on its peak that brav’d the sky, 
A ruin’d temple tower’d, so high 
That oft the sleeping slatrase 
Struck the wild ruins with her wing, 
And from her cloud-rock’d slumbering 
Started—to find man’s dwelling there 
In her own silent fields of air! 
Beneath, terrifick caverns gave 
Dark welcome to each stormy wave 
That dash’d, like midnight revellers, in ; 
And such the strange, mysterious din 
At times throug hout those caverns roll’d, 
And such the fearful wonders told 
Of restless sprites imprison’d there, 
That bold were Moslem, who would dare. 
At twilight hour, to steer his skiff 
Beneath “the Gheber’s lonely cliff. 


On the land side, those towers sublime, 
That seem’d above the grasp of time, 
Were sever’d from the haunts of men 
By a wide, deep and wizard glen, 

So fathomless, so full of gloom, 

No eye could pierce the void between ; 
[t seem’d a place where Gholes might come 
With their foul banquets from the tomb, 

And in its caverns feed unseen. 

Like distant thunder, from below, 
The sound of many torrents came ; 
Too deep for eye or ear to know 
If *twere the sea’s imprison’d flow, 
Or floods of ever-restless flame.’ p. 177, 178. 
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‘The day is low ering—stilly black 
Sleeps s the grim wave, while heaven’s rack 
Dispers’d and wild, *twixt earth and sky 
Hangs like a shatter’d canopy ! 
There’s not a cloud in that blue plain 
But tells of storm to come or past ; 
Here, flying loosely as the mane 
Of a young w ar-horse in the blast ; 
There, roll’d in masses dark and sw elling, 
As proud to be the thunder’s dwelling! 
Whilst some, already burst and riv en, 
Seem melting down the verge of heaven; 
As though the infant storm had rent 
The mighty womb that gave him birth, 
And, having swept the firmament, 
Ww as now in fierce career for sarth, 
On earth *twas yet all calm around, 
A pulseless silence, dread profound, { 
More awful than the tempest’s sound. ] 
The diver steer’d for Ormus’ bowers, 
And moor’d his skiff till calmer hours ; 
The sea-birds, with portentous screech, 
Flew fast to land; upon the beach 
The pilot oft had paus’d, with glance 
Turn’d upward to that wild expanse ; 
And all was boding, drear and dark 
As her own soul, when Hinda’s bark 
Went slowly from the Persian shore—’ p. 191, 192. 


Hafed is now out in his bark, and the two vessels are driven 
together in a furious storm. 


‘So wholly had her mind forgot 
All thoughts but one, she heeded not 
The rising storm—the wave that cast 
A moment’s midnight, as it passed— 
Nor heard the frequent shout, the tread 
Of gathering tumult o’er her head 
Clash’ d sw ords and tongues that seem’d to vie 
With the rude riot of the sky. 

sut hark !—that war-whoop on the deck— 

That crash, as if each engine there, 
Mast. sails, and all were gone to wreck, 

Mid yells and stampings of despair ! 
Merciful heaven! what can it be ? 
’Tis not the storm, though fearfully 
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The ship has shudder’d as she rode 
O’er mountain waves.’ 


¢ When hark !—a second crash—a third— 
And now, as if a bolt of thunder, 

Had riv’n the labouring planks asunder, 
The deck falls in—=what horrours then ! 
Blood, waves, and tackle, swords and men 
Come mix’d together through the chasm.’ 


‘ The yawning deck—the crowd that strove 
Upon the tottering planks above— 

The sail, whose fragments shivering o’er 
The strugglers s’ heads, all dash’d with gore. 
Flutter d like bloody flags—the clash 

Of sabres, and the lightning’s flash 

Upon their blades, high toss’d about, 

Like meteor brands.’ p. 196, 197. 


Hinda is saved from the wreck, and carried 
Hafed’s bark. 

‘ How calm, how beautiful comes on 

The stilly hour, when storms are gone; 

When warring winds have died away, 

And clouds, beneath the glancing ray, 

Melt off, and leave the land and sea 

Sleeping in right tranquillity, — 

Fresh as if day again were born, 

Again upon the lap of morn! 

When the light blossoms, rudely torn 

And scatter’d at the whirlwind?’s will, 

Hang floating in the pure air still, 

Filling it all with precious balm, 

In cratitude for this sweet calm,— 

And every drop the thunder-showers 

Have left upon the grass and flowers 
Sparkles, as *twere that lightning-gem 

W hose liquid flame is born of them! 
When, ’stead of one unchanging breeze. 

There blow a thousand gentle airs, 

And each a different perfume bears,— 
As if the loveliest plants and trees 

Had vassal breezes of their own 

To watch and wait on them alone, 

And waft no other breath than theirs. 

When the blue waters rise and fall, 

In sleepy sunshine mantling all ; 
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W And ev’n that swell the tempest leaves 
q| Is like the full and silent heaves 
b Of lover’s hearts, when newly blest, 


| Too newt to be quite at rest |! 


Such was the golden hour, that broke 

Upon the world, when Hinda woke 

From her long trance, and heard around 

No motion but the water’s sound 

Rippling against the vessel’s side, 

As slow it mounted o’er the tide—’ p. 198, 199. 





‘ Shuddering she Jook’d around—there lay 
A group of warriors in the sun 
Resting their limbs, as for that day 
Their ministry of death were done. 
Some gazing on the drowsy sea, 
Lost in unconscious reverie ; 
And some, who seem’d but ill to ade 
That sluggish calm, with many a look 
To the slack sail impatient cast, . 
As loose it flagg’d around the mast.’ p. 200. 


‘ But now the bark, with livelier bound, 
Scales the blue wave—the crew’s in motion— 
The oars are out, and with light sound 
Break the bright mirror of the ocean, 
Scattering its brilliant fragments round. 
And now she sees—with horror sees 
Their course is tow’rd that mountain hold 
Those towers, that make her life-blood freeze.’ p. 202, 


¢ Their bounding bark drew near 
The crage v base, she felt the waves 


Hurry them tow’rd those dismal caves . 

That from the deep in windings pass 

Beneath that mount’s volcanic mass— c 

And loud a voice on deck commands 

To lower the mast and light the brands !— 

Instantly o’er the dashing tide ¢ 

Within a cavern’s mouth “they glide, t 

Gloomy as that eternal porch, i 
Thre ugh which departed spirits go ;— t 


Not ev’n the flare of brand and torch ’ 
[ts flickering light could further throw | 
Than the thick flood that boil’d below. 

Silent they floated—as if each 

Sat breathless, and too aw’d for speech 
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In that dark chasm, where even sound 
Seem’d dark,—so sullenly around 
The goblin echoes of the cave 
Mutter’d it o’er the long black wave. 
As *twere some secrets of the grave! 
But, soft—they pause—the current turns 
Beneath them from its onward track ;— 
Some mighty, unseen barrier spurns 
The vexed tide, all foaming, back. 
And scarce the oar’s redoubled force 
Can stem the eddy’s whirling force ;— 
When, hark !~some desperate foot has sprung 
Among the rocks—the chain is flung— 
‘he oars are up—the grapple clings, 
And the toss’d bark 1n moorings swings.’ Pe 203, 204. 


They ascend the mountain. 


‘ The steepy labyrinth led 
Through d: amp and cloom=—’mid crash of boughs. 
And fall of loosen’d cr ags that rouse 
The le »pard from his hunery sleep, | 
Who, starting, thinks each crag a prey, 
And long is heard from steep to steep, 
Chasing them down their thundering way ! 
The jackal’s cry—the distant moan 
Of the hyzena, fierce and lone :-— 
And that eternal, saddening sound 
Of torrents in the ¢ clen beneath, 
As ’twere the ever ‘dark profound 
That rolls beneath the bridge of death!’ p. 205. 





It would be as idle to praise such poetry as this, as to point 
out its peculiar beauties. In parts, the thought and manner 
remind us of something we have seen elsewhere, and yet the 
effect is not lessened. 

In the * Light of the Haram,’ the only remaining poem, we 
have a lover’s quarrel, with the reconciliation. The parties 
are the emperour and his favourite—the time and scene are 
the Feast of Roses, in the valley of Cashmere. The poem 
is one of our old fashioned Aprils—rain and sunshine, cool 
tears and soft gayety. There is besides, much of Mr. 
Moore’s peculiar. luxury of description. But how is it, that 
he cannot bring love and nature together, without some , 


wanton association ¢ Take the description of the vailey. 


‘Oh! to see it at sunset. when warm o’er the lake 


Its splendour at parting a summer eve throws 
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Like a bride, full of blushes, when ling’ring to take 
A last look of her mirror at night ere she goes!’ 

‘Or at morn, when the magic of daylight aw akes 

A new wonder each minute, as slow ly it breaks, 

Hills, cupolas, fountains, call’d forth every one 

Out of darkness, as they were just born of the sun. 

When the spirit of fragrance is up with the day, 

From his Haram of night- -Rowers stealing away ; 

And the wind, full of wantonness, woos like a lover 
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The young aspen-trees till they tremble all over.’ p. 248, 249. 


‘ There’s a beauty, forever unchangingly bright, 

Like the long, sunny lapse of a suinmer day's light, 
Shining on, s shining on, by no shadow made tender, 
Till love falls asleep i in its sameness of splendour. 
This was not the beauty—oh.! nothing like this, 

That to young Nourmahal gave such magic of bliss ; 
But that loveliness, ever in motion, which plays 

Like the light upon autumin’s soft shadowy days, 

Now here and now there, giving warmth as it flies 
From the lips to the cheek, from the cheek to the eyes, 
Now melting in mist and now breaking in gleams, 

Like the glimpses a saint has of heav? nin his dreams ! 
When pensive, it seem’d as if that very grace, 

That charm of all others, was born with her face, 

And when angry, for ev’n in the tranquillest climes 
Light breezes will ruffle the flowers sometimes— 

The short, passing anger but seem’d to awaken 
New beauty, like flow’rs that are sweetest when shaken. 
If tenderness touch’d her, the dark of her eye 
At once took a darker, a heavenlier dye, 
From the depth of whose shadow, like holy rev ealings 
From innermost shrines, came the light of her feelings ! 
Then her mirth——oh ! tw as sportive ; as ever took wing 


From the heart with a burst, tike the wild-bird in spring ; 


[lum’d by a wit that would fascinate sages, 

Yet playful as Peris just loos’d from their cages. 
While her laugh, full of life, without any control, 
But the sweet one of eracefulness, rung ‘trom her soul ; 
And where it most sparkled no glance could discover, 
In lip, cheek or eyes, for she brigl iten’d all over, 
Like any fair lake that the breeze i is upon, 

When it breaks into dimples and laughs in the sun.” 


We will close with a picture of personal beauty, which 
we doubt not Mr. Moore would call the finest in the book. 
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There is some difficulty in plainly setting out Mr. Moore’s 
failures, for the very reason that he is seldom decidedly bad. 
He wants the wnreserved faults as well as excellences of a 
free and intrepid mind. The very elaboration, which mars 
his beauties, takes oif their nativeness, and gives most of his 
pictures an artificial, unsatisfying sameness, serves also to sof- 
ten or obscure his defects. Where the thought fails altogether, 
he attempts to make up for it by a sort of verbal stress, ear- 
nestness an flow—there are musical combinations of phrases 
in his merest expletives—he never has an undress for 
fine thoughts, nor any thing short of costly apparel for those 
which are every-day and common. It comes of this, no 
doubi, that we read him with so little variety of feeling, such 
an evenness of interest, without offence anu without rapture. 

We had something tu say of the songs, with which tiree 
of the poems are interspersed, and of the disadvantage: 
under which one labours, who travels to a distant country, 
by books oniy, for scenes, characters, sentiments, and all his 
poetical materials, But we are obliged to take an abrupt 
leave of our poet, having read his book and pursued our 
labour with very little satisfaction, and with a conviction, all 
along, that he might, but never will, do better. 


—_ 


Art. II. The Friend of Peace, No. 1—8. By Piuio Pacificus. 
Boston, Cummings & Hilliard. 


Tuts is a series of publications, issued by a member of the 
Peace Society of Massachusetts, and intended to direct the 
publick to a more attentive consideration of the subject of war. 
It is somewhat remarkable, that this society has received less 
encouragement and is in general locked upon with a_ less 
favourable eye, than any other of the charitable and benevo- 
lent institutions that have lately been established here in 


such numbers. We are unwilling to believe for a moments. 


that this disinclination to the Peace Society can be at all 
connected with one feature in it, which ought rather to ope- 
rate in its favour—we mean the circumstance that the plan 
originated among ourselves, and was not, like most of these 
institutions, borrowed from E:ngland. In this case our plan 
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has been borrowed by the English, and a Peace Society, 
similar to that of Massachusetts, has been organized at Lon- 
don. In point of publick patronage it has, however, shared 
the fate of the parent society here. While many pretendedly 
charitable and benevolent societies, whose objects are very 
equivocal, not to say dangerous, in the view of an enlighten- 
ed thinker, are largely encouraged and loudly applauded, 
the Peace Society. which can produce nothing but good, and 

may produce very great govd, is disregarded or ridiculed. 

Why this is so in Great Britain, it is not difficult to dis- 
cover. Her government, like every government of the same 
description, is essentially military, and the class of people 
that direct publick opinion, and more especially that patronize 
publick institutions, have an immeciate personal interest in 
keeping up the military system. Her power over her 
colonies, her influence on the continent, and in fact her 
aristocratical establishments at home, all rest on the basis of 
military power in the dominant part of the nation. This is 
distinctly perceived by those who take a correct view of the 
subject and felt by a sort of instinct through the whole circle 
of dependants and supporters. Hence such men as Mr. Wil- 
berforce and his friends, who were willing to devote their 
lives to the cause of the Africans—and a noble cause it cer- 

tainly was—have not a word to say in favour of a project 
tending to discourage the military spirit and bring about, if 
such a ‘thing should ever be found practicable, a cessation of 
the custom of international war. And yet it is impossible 
but that they and every other friend of humanity must wish 
well to snch a project. ¢ It is not that they love Cesar less, 
but that they love Rome more.’ In delivering the Africans 

from bondage, one of their motives—we may say one of 
their Honourable motives—no doubt was that England would 
derive from the abolition of the slave trade, the glory of a 
humane and magnanimous policy. ‘They could act at once 
the parts of lovers of their country and friends of mankind. 
Now these motives are disjoined, and the latter is found to be 
the less prevalent of the two. 

With us, however, these two motives are united in favour 
of encouraging the plan before us. Our institutions are in 
their nature pacifick. Offensive war is in all cases directly 
against our interest—and in the offensive part of defensive 
war, we shall always labour under a disadvantage in com- 
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parison with nations that tolerate extensive military estab- 
lishments. Hence every thing that tends to make a pacifick 
policy general among nations, has a direct bearmg tor our 
particular advantage. And hence, whatever we do from a 
motive of general humanity and benevolence to encourage 
the prevalence of peace, will afford us the additional satis- 
faction of promoting at the same time, the immediate and 
peculiar interest of our own country. We propose now to 
submit a few remarks upon the general subject with a view 
to contribute the little that lies in our power, towards the 
removal of such prejudices, as may exist in the minds of 
some against the Peace Society, and towards its general 
success. We shiall first make one or two preliminary ob- 
servations, upon certain errours, into which the friends of 
this seciety have permitted themselves to be drawn, and 
which may have had considerable influence in obstructing its 
progress. 

The first of these errours, that we shall notice, is the 
opinion entertained and practised upon by some who have 
written upon this subject, that it was expedient or necessary 
to support the cause by pointing out particularly the supposed 
inconvenience and injustice of our late war with England. 
Now the effect of this is in the first place very disadvantageous, 
as it indisposes at once the minds of a large portion of the 
community. to the whole business, and secondly the opinion 
itself is not philosophical. While the military system 
exists among nations, every consistent and rational friend 
of peace, however enthusiastick he may be in the cause, must 
admit that there may be some necessary and defensive wars. 
It is the system itself, which is the proper subject of attack. 
Now the war in question may or not have been one of this 
character, and this is a question into which the Peace So- 
cicty and its friends are not compelled to inquire, the discus- 
sion of it being quite disconnected with their objects. 

It is proper to observe, that in the pamphlets before us, 
there appears a disposition to keep the interest of the society 
entirely distinct from party politics—and in general, the 
temper of the times is such at present that there is no 
material damage to be apprehended from this quarter. We 
have, however, thought it proper just to indicate the danger 
for the consideration of such as may discuss the subject at 
this or at a future time, when there may perhaps be more 
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excitement than there is now. It is also as well to remark, 
that though some have, in supporting the Peace Society, 
introduced topicks and opinions considered as federal, tie 
republican party are, we believe, by their principles, at least as 
‘much interested in the success of the project as the other—since 
its general features coincide exac tly with heir views of the 
danger of great military establishments and consolidated 
auihority in the civil magistracy. These observations we 
hope to have made, without offending the friends of either 
political party, both which it is the Hvect interest, and we 
presume the strong wish of the society to conciliate as much 
as pussible. 

The other point, upon which we wish to make some pre- 
liminary remarks, is the impropriety of connecting the objects 
of the society with the opinions of particular individuals re- 
specting the lawfulness of self-defence. Some persons wa 
Know consider it illegal and unchristian to take the life of 
another in the strictest self-defence, even when the sacrifice 
of our own must be the consequence of forbearance. We 
have ourselves heard people, apparent!y respectable and sin- 
cere, declare that if they themselves, or to make the case still 
stronger, their friend or father were attacked by a highway- 
man, they should feel it a duty not to stand upon the defensive 
ts such an extent as to put the life of the assailant in danger ; 
but should rather wait for an interposition of Providence in 
their behalf. This opinion, however plausible it may appear 
to some, is in the view of others downright nonsense, and we 
confess ourselves to be of this number,—we should therefore 
wish to see the defence of the Peace Society and the efforts 
made to effect its objects kept quite clear of such ridiculous 
enthusiasm as this. No reasonable man can entertain any 
doubts of his right to defend his own life agaist unjust vio- 
lence, and in fact any other mode of conduct amounts to sui- 
cide. The principle for which such enthusiasts contend would, 
to be sure, if established, be a very effectual preventive of 
war ; but this is not the sort of assistance that we want. Ad- 
mitting in its full extent the right of personal and national 
self-defence as generally acknowledged, there will remain 
sufficiently strong grounds for disapproving the practice of 
war and attempting to abolish it; and we shall now proceed 
to make a few observations upon, > 

4, The real character of war. 
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2. The practicability of pytting an end to it. 

3. The probable effect of Peace Societies in promoting 
this object. 

4. The character of war varies very much in different stages 
of society. Fighting merely for the love of it, appears to be 
the amusement and occupation of all barbarous nations. ‘The 
historical annals of every people, that has any, bear witness 
to this. Every newly discovered island confirms it. Where- 
ever you find men in any quarter of the globe, you are sure 
to find them at war ; no matter what their habits and cha- 
racter may be in other respects. The gentlest and the most fe- 
rocious appear to possess this taste in equal perfection. Even 
the indolent and voluptuous Otahcitans, and the mmhabitants 
of the Pelew Islands, represented as the mildest and most amia- 
ble of the human race, have their natural and national ene- 
mies, with whom they carry on a series of continual wars, as 
perseveringly, as conscientiously and as patriotically as the 
French and English. Why this is so is certainly a curious 
subject of inquiry. No doubt if a particular examination 
were made with regard to each individual war that occurs 
even among the most barbarous tribes, some pretence of dis- 
pute between the parties would be alleged as the moving cause. 
But if we look at the matter philosophically, it is obvious 
enough that these unimportant differences are not the real 
reason why the wars are waged. ‘They are only pretences 
which it is thought necessary to urge as a matter of form, or 
at best a sort of signals, to notify the parties that they are 
now at liberty to commence an operation that they love from 
other causes. We may come to this conclusion with the 
same certainty, that we should in private life with regard to 
two individuals who were constantly engaged in disputes and 
quarrels. In every instance they have some supposed injury 
to complain of, but the real difficulty is their own quarrel- 
some disposition. Are we to attribute the continual wars 
among barbarous tribes to an innate hostility of man to man, 
with Hobbes, or must we seek for motives in the love of ex- 
citement or the love of distinction ? However this may be, 
the general conclusion in point of fact is, that war is almost 
the only occupation of savage nations. 

As refinement advances, the arts of peace are introduced. 
War ceases to be the only business and takes its place as one 
of the number of the ordinary and regular occupations of so- 
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ciety. At this period the manner of conducting it 1s improved 
and humanized and reduced to a system of rules, sanctioned 
by public opinion, to which individuals naturally submit.— 
Prisoners, instead of being made slaves or put to death, are 
treated with marked courteousness and exchanged. Private 
property is in some cases respected. Ambassadours are 
acknowledged as sacred and in general the belligerent parties 
pique themselves upon adopting a generous demeanour to- 
wards each other. In short, the refinement and polish that 
pervade all parts of the social machine, communicate them- 
selves to war, as well as to the rest. If however we examine 
the causes of wars at this period of society, we shall find rea- 
son to apply to them exactly the same remark, that we have 
made upon those of an earlier one. In each particular case 
there is now, as there was then, some complaint made of wrong 
that has been cuffered or some doubtful point put forward as 
being in dispute between the parties. But considering 
the immense disproportion between the value of the in- 
terests at stake and the sacrifices of every kind made in the 
course of the war, it is perfectly clear that we must look 
somewhere else for the real causes. It is obvious that the 
parties are urged on by the impulse of some interest or pas- 
sion entirely independent of the supposed point at issue. In 
many cases this is so clear as to be quite indisputable. 
When for example Frederick the Great seizes Silesia and al- 
leges certain antiquated pretensions to it, which have not the 
shadow of real justice—when Bonaparte, previously to his 
invasion of Russia, musters up his pretended list of grievances, 
we see at once that these allegations are almost avowedly 
formal. And though in some other cases there may really 
appear to be some doubtful interest of consideradle importance 
in agitation between the parties, the disproportion is still so 
great between the value of the thing sought and the sacri- 
fices made to obtain it, that it is quite certain, this is not the 
real reason of the war. 

However uncertain if may be to what motive we are to 


attribute the disposition to hostility in uncivilized nations, 


there can be no great difficulty in assigning to its true causes 
the frequency of wars in the present state of society. These 
causes are unquestionably the existence of the military profes- 
sion in the social system as one of the principal avenues to for- 
tune and fame, the toleration of war in publick opinion as a 
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part of this system, and the applause bestowed upon those, who 
distinguish themselves in military operations. ‘lhe existence 
of the military profession as one of the regular occupations of 
society is a legacy bequeathed to us from those ages when 
fighting was the only employment, and the way in which it 
keeps up the habit of war among nations is perfectly obvious. 
This being one of the professions, a certain portion of every 
generation as they enter upon the stage of life, devote them- 
selves to it for a subsistence. The ardent and powerful 
take the lead, and in order to distinguish themselves and 
acquire the fame and fortune that they covet, they must 
have war. In proportion to the importance of this pro- 
fession in any particular state, its influence will have 
effect in regulating the publick affairs. In all the govern- 
ments, both of ancient and modern Europe, this influence has 
always predominated over all others. Ifcircumstances place 
the direction of publick affairs naturally in the hands of one of 
these military spirits he becomes a conqueror and directs the 
whole energies of his country to the destruction of his neigh- 
bours.—These wars in their mildest form are only struggles 
between the military protessions of the two countries, carried 
on to be sure at the expense of the people, and accoinpanied 
by great destruction of private property. No national interest 
is at stake, and nations as bodies politick have really nothing 
to do with them but to suffer from them. Sometimes the 
struggle becomes more general and almost every individual 
is compelled to stake his life and whole fortune upon the issue. 
In either case the moving causes remain the same. 

We are therefore to look upon war not as a method of ad- 
justing disputes among nations, although it has this ostensible 
aspect and is so spoken of in declarations and manifestoes. 
in this sense it would be liable to ali the ridicule of the an- 
cient and exploded system of judicial combat, in which God 
was considered as giving victory to the side of justice. We 
are to consider it as nothing more than an unfortunate cus- 
tom, that had its origin in times of barbarism, and is kept in . 
existence at a period of society, with the character and man- 
ners of which it is entirely at variance, by being made the 
occupation of a distinct corps or profession in the state, and. 
encouraged and justified by publick opinion. 

On these principles we are to form our opinion of the justice 
or injustice of particular wars and of the characters of indi- 
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viduals who have distinguished themselves in the military 
profession. ‘The morality or immorality of an action de- 
pends entirely upon the opinion of the agent with regard to 
it. Ifhe thinks himself right, he is right, because he is bound 
at every moment to act according to his sincere conviction at 
the time, however faulty he may be in another respect in not 
sufficiently enlightening his conscience. Now when we con- 
sider how much publick opinion regulates our moral notions, 
we ought not to judge very hardly of the character of an in- 
dividual who acts up to the moral standard of his age and 
country. However barbarous and bloody a thing war may 
be in itself, and bowever as a custom it may be worthy of all 
execration, we are not to judge of the authors of any particu- 
Jar war precisely on the same ground, but are to inquire 
whether they acted up to the spirit of the times, whether they 
made war for those purposes for which itis generally resorted 
to, and in the manner in which it is generally carried on. A 
wise statesman, though too familiar with the subject or too 
much carried away by the current of contemporary politics, 
to avoid war entirely, will shew his judgment in resorting to 
it as seldom as possible. A generous spirit, though insensi- 
ble by habit to the every day cruelties of the military profes- 
sion, will display itself by mitigating and alleviating them as 
much as possible in particular instances. ‘The same sort of 
charity should be extended to the class of men called conque- 
rors as to the other members of the military profession. 
They, like the rest, only follow the lead of publick opinion and 
prove themselves either more fortunate or more powerful than 
their brother soldiers. ‘The motives of them all for fighting 
are in general about the same. Take for instance Bonaparte 
and Wellington, and you find their characters (independently 
ofsome particular actions, which have been attributed to the for- 
mer,) Substantially alike. Both are devoted by their friends to 
the military profession, before they are able themselves to form 
an opinion of itscharacter. Both are men of high minds and 
indefatigable activity, and rise of course to the first honours of 
that profession that circumstances place within their reach. 
They pursue the military life as an occupation, and the justice 
or injustice of the wars they are engaged in is probably the 
last thing that enters into the minds of either. 

The real thing therefore to be considered is the publick opin- 
ion that tolerates this profession and the establishments con- 
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nected with it ; and while we extend a reasonable and proper 
charity to individuals, we are at full liberty to condemn, as 
directly and pointedly as we please, the custom itself. 

But is it not necessary sometimes in self-defence ? ‘This is 
the ground on which it is placed by Grotius and the civilians ; 
and with respect to this it may be observed,that there is probably 
more or less justice, which is all that can be meant in this case by 
necessity, on one side or other in every war. But taking the 
subject generally it is too absurd to suppose that war is a neces- 
sary part of the social system, and that nations could not get 
along without it, when the great wonder seems to be how they 
are able to exist at all with it. . 

We have shewn already that military conquerors are formed 
by the operation of the publick opinion in favour of the pro- 
fession. Were it not forthis they would not feel the desire or 
have the means of carrying on offensive operations, and there 
would of course be no necessity of defensive operations to meet 
them. In whatever light we regard the subject we still re- 
turn to the same point as the source ofthe evil. Some have 
said, that if civilized nations should lay aside the military sys- 
tem, they would be subject to the inroads of barbarians, who 
would overwhelm them, as the Northern hordes did the Ro- 
man Empire. ‘They would be an easy prey, it is said, to the 
first comer. ‘This, however, is clearly a futile objection. The 
world is now explored, and we know that no such danger 
exists. On sait, says Rousseau, que ce prémier venu ne viendra 
jamais. 

War then, in its real character, is a vicious custom inde- 
fensible on any rational grounds, bequeathed to us by bar- 
barous ancestors, and maintained in society by being made 
a separate profession, and by the support and encouragement 
of publick opinion. We now come to the second point: viz. 

2. The practicability of putting an end to the custom of war. 
This point resolves itself into two branches ; the possibility 
and the probability of effecting the object in question. 

The first inquiry is, is it possible in the nature of things that ° 
the custom of war should be eradicated ? And this we see no 
good reason to answer in the negative. War is a vicious 
custom—that is, a particular form, in which vicious dispo- 
sitions exhibit themselves. Now we cannot conccive of the 
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absolute impossibility of eradicating any particular vicious 
habit, however deep-rooted and general it may be—and 
however difficult may be the attempt to remove it. Vice we 
know will always display itself in some form or other, until 
the human character undergvues a radical change ; and there- 
fore it is sometimes pretended, that wars will never come to 
anend. But does it follow, because vice itself cannot be remov- 
ed, that there is no prospect of success in the attack of one 
particular form of vicious practices? ‘This is not the sort of 
reasoning that we apply in othercases. Individual immoralities 
are also particular forms of vicious practice, and we might 
just as well argue from the same grounds, that it is absolutely 
impossible to remove them, and quite useless to do any thing 
with a view to that object. In regard to these, it may in 
fact be considered next to impossible that the object can be 
effected—at least we think the improbability of eradicating 
entirely any particular form of individual vice that may be 
mentioned, for instance, drunkenness, much greater than that 
of putting an end to wars. Yet we institute societies, write 
books, and preach sermons to discourage intemperance. Why 
should not the same thing be done with regard to war, however 
great we may consider the improbability of effecting a com- 
plete reformation? The reason why there is a greater pro- 
bability of removing this national vice than of reforming 
the world in regard to individual vicious indulgences is 
obvious. ‘The latter are commonly accompanied with an 
immediate pleasure, which acts as an incentive to the 
transgression of duty. War is, in its nature, at once 
horrible and absurd, and nothing but the force of habit, and 
accidental interested associations could possibly create an 
artificial taste for it in the mind of any body. It is obvious 
that such artificial associations may by possibility be over- 
come, however general and deep rooted they may be, and 
admitting even, that practices founded on some natural 
association of immediate pleasure with vice never can be 
checked. For this reason, national vices are more suscep- 
tible of reform than individual ones, and there have been 
some remarkable instances of success in this particular ; 
among which are the cessation to a great degree of reli- 
gious persecution—the discontinuance of the practice of 
killing or enslaving prisoners of war—and the almost 
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general abolition of the African slave trade, at least of the 
publick toleration of it. While these abuses existed, the 
idea of reforming any one of them was probably considered 
as wild and chimerical a notion, as some at present consider 
the possible cessation of war. No doubt it was locked upon 
as impossible to reform them-—but now that the thing is done, 
we can very readily see a vast difference between them and 
another abuse that is not yet reformed. This difference, 
however, is in reality nothing more than the difference 
between a thing that has been done and a thing that has not. 
The latter is apt to be looked upon as impossible, for, it is 
sald, if this thing could have been done, it would have been 
done—people would have accomplished it before now—and the 
world is too indolent to examine why the object may 
have been neglected, or whether any better reason can be 
given why the thing cannot be done, than that it has not. 
As we consider this conclusion rather in the nature of a non 
sequitur, we shall, for the reasons stated above, take it for 
granted that there is no impossibility of eradicating the cus- 
tom of war, and proceed to the second point of inquiry under 
this head. 

What is the probability of the discontinuance of this practice ? 
The answer to this question depends upon tire answer that 
may be given to the following one, which is in fact only the 
Same question in other words. What probability is there 
that publick opinion may change with regard to the charac- 
ter of war? 

The military system is sustained in the publick opinion, 
first, by its antiquity and the familiarity with it, derived from 
its long continued practice. ‘This is of course a defence, 
that cannot be immediately shaken. Nothing can alter what 
is already past, or make this custom, as Napoleon did his 
Berlin and Milan decrees, to be viewed as xeon avenu. In 
opposition, however, to the effect of antiquity, may be urged 
that the practice is admitted by all to be bad. Nobody 
defends it, though ail allow it to be ancient. It is not, there- 
fore, of the number of those abuses, which have become so 
sanctified by age that they are considered as blessings, and that 
it is thought sacrilege to attempt to reform them. The only 
unfavourable effect of the antiquity of this practice, is to 
make the iniquity and horrour of it less striking, and thus 
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to abate in some degree the zeal that might be felt for its 
removal. 

The second great reason why war is tolerated by publick 
opinion, is the manner, in which it is treated by the great 
majority of writers, philosophical, historical, and poetical. 
Nothing is so bad that it has not its bright side, and it seems 
to have been a malignant contrivance of the enemies of 
humanity, to associate with the external aspect of war as 
many imposing and captivating circumstances as_ possible. 
It happens, therefore, by a strange and most unnatural com- 
bination, that the preparations for the most desolating scene 
of misery that the earth affords, are more gorgeous and 
glittering, than for any other occasion whatever. Blood and 
murtier wear the array of a pompous festival. ‘To see a 
large body ef troops in their costly and elegant equipments, 
with glittering arms and joyous faces, one would think they 
were going somewhere to celebrate a great and glorious 
national jubilee. Instead of that, they are merely marching 
to a distant spot to meet as many more, as gaily drest as 
themselves, and slaughter them in cold blood, for reasons, 
of which they are completely ignorant, and which are so 
trifling that they may be said not to exist. Such is the 
inconsistency between the external and actual character of 
war. There is also, a great developement of intellectual 
and physical powers in the course of these vast and dreadiul 
strugeles, and a field afforded by the various incidents of 
them, for all the exercise of the finest feelings and most 
amiable virtues. All these circumstances combine to make 
military transactions a very favourable subject for poetry— 
besides which, in the earlier stages of society when the best 
poets commonly appear, there Is no other important or 
honourable line of action—nothing else is thought worth 
description, The consequence is, that from the time of 
Homer to that of Walter Scott, war has been the never 
ceasing theme of poctry. Description delights to dwell upon 
its favourable side—to expatiate on the grandeur and beauty 
of its external display—to describe the vigour and bravery 
of its heroes. The poets are a race of imitators, and 
it has been correctly observed before, that it is quite impos- 
sible 10 say how much mischief the works of Homer alone 
may have done the world by encouraging a taste and fond- 
ness for military scenes, ‘Lhe world has gradually become 
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better informed and more enlightened—other occupations 
beside the military have been introduced into society, and 
other views are generally entertained of war by judicious 
men, but it still remains the best subject of poetry, and as such 
continues to be constantly employed at the presentday. Even 
Byron, who in one of his works has painted better, than any 
body before him, the vices of the practice, resorts to the worst 
species of military characters for the heroes of his narrative 
poems. 

The historians might have been expected to be a little 
more considerate in their views of society and character 
than the poets. ‘hey must of course give narrations of 
wars, which have been and still are, almost the only publick 
business of nations; but one would naturally suppose that 
they would have viewed them as they are, as the bane and 
scourge of the world, and while they consigned them to 
memory, have carefully noted their true character. They 
have done, however, nothing of all this. ‘They not only give 
a disproportionate place in their narratives to military 
transactions, large as the space is that they would properly 
occupy, but never hint, even by casual reflections, at the folly 
and barbarity of the custom. ‘They speak of it with calmness 
and freedom as if it were the natural business of life. Military 
success and skill is applauded without much regard to the 
cause in which it has been exerted. Nothing could be more 
frivolous for instance, than the pretended causes of the 
Peloponnesian war, that laid the foundation of the ruin of 
Greece—nothing more infamous than many of the individual 
enterprises, undertaken in the course of it. But we hear 
from ‘Thucydides--—a profound and philosophick thinker 
too—no reflections on the nature of this great vice in society. 
He gives a clear. circumstantial, minute cetail of military 
transactions as they occurred, with occasional acute obser- 

vations on the motives of hischaracters. Yet one would 
think, that a generous mind like his, sharpened as it was by 


adversity, would hardly have refrained from frequent bursts 


of indignation, in relating how the hopes and fortunes of 
ihe cultivated world were sacrificed to the miserable pas- 
sions of a few demagogues and generals. ‘Tacitus is almost 
the only historian who dwells but little on military details. 
The reason is, however, that they did not fall within the 
scope of his subject. His reproofs of tyranny are so manly 
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and vigorous, that one is almost tempted to think that war 
would have appeared under his pencil in its true colours. 
Much might have been expected from the modern philoso- 
phick historians, Hume, Gibbon, and Voltaire—but such 
expectations will be disappointed. ‘The latter, in many 
detached passages of his various writings, exhibits as correct 
views of this subject as possible—but to flatter the vanity of 
his king, Louis XV. he dwells upon the battle of Fontenoy 
with the fondness of an amateur, and has given a finer 
graphical description of it than is extant in history of any 
other whatever. 

However the poets and historians might have erred in 
their estimate of the character of the military system, it was 
naturally to be expected that the philosophers should have 
viewed it in its true light. Those who made it their profes- 
sion to examine things by the clear eye of reason, and in the 
silence of the passions, could not certainly suffer themselves 
to be misled by this vulgar prejudice. Unfortunately 
most of the distinguished political writers have not only 
not discouraged the military spirit, but have actually 
done every thing to promote and heighten it. In the Repub- 
lick of Plato, all the citizens were to devote themselves 
exclusively to the army, and so it was we know, in practice 
in the system of Lycurgus—nor do we recollect any philo- 
sophical writer who has made it a business to point out the 
radical vice of the military system. On the contrary, all 
of them when they have occasion to speak of it, regard it 
as an established part of social order, and extol in high 
terms the display of military virtues and talents. Even 
Montesquieu observes of Alexander, among other lofty 
encomiums, that in the wildest sallies of his extravagance, 
he had a flash of reason which directed him—and that those 
who pretend to censure his conduct were as incapable of 
understanding, as they were of equalling it. And yet, this 
man could march his army five or six hundred miles through 
an African desert, in order to prevail upon an impostor to 
tell him he was not the son of his father—and could 
afterwards murder his best friend for not believing the 
assertion. 

In process of time there arose a great scholar, who under- 
took to reduce war to a system of rules—we allude to the 
treatise of Grotius on the law of Peace and War. Unfor- 
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tunately this great scholar was but a poor philosopher, and 
although this was more the fault of his age than his own, the 
consequences have been very unfavourable to the cause of 
humanity. He justifies the practice of war on the ground 
of the justifiableness of personal self-defence, a thing with 
which, as we have shewn already, war, as a custom, has 
nothing todo. Taking it for granted that some wars may 
be justifiable, he considers it for the best that all wars should 
be so considered, that are once formally declared, and lays 
down a system of rules, calculated to mitigate to a certain de- 
gree the cruelties generally attending them. If war must con- 
tinue as a part of the social system, it is, no doubt, better that it 
should be carried on with as little barbarity as possible, and 
on that supposition the treatise of Grotius may have pro- 
duced great advantage. Some may also think, among those 
who believe in the possible discontinuance of war, that an 
improvement in the manner of carrying it on was a neces- 
sary step in the progress of society towards its abolition. 
It appears to us, however, sufficiently probable, that if Gro- 
tius, instead of temporising with it as he did, had at that time 
when the barbarity of it first began to be felt by the world, 
made a vigorous attack upon the practice itself, it would 
have been quite ‘as likely to succeed, as at any subsequent 
period. As it was, the practice came down to succeeding 
generations, in the milder form in which he recommended it, 
sanctioned by the authority of his great name, which at the 
period when he lived was incalculably high. This was a 
sort of turning point, and was to decide whether a custom that 
had flourished so long through barbarous ages was to live 
on through ages of refinement; and the work of Grotius 
must have contributed considerably to the latter effect. 
Those who have treated this subject since Grotius have 
also grounded themselves almost entirely upon his work, and 
it is in fact rather remarkable, that this department of poli- 
tical philosophy, in practice by far the most important to the 
world, should not have been handled by any author of real: 
abikty. The writers on the law of nations are perhaps, as 
a class, the least valuable in the circle of political science. 
The result of our observations on this point is, that the 
favourable manner in which war has been treated by most 
writers of all classes, is one principal reason why it is tole- 
rated by publick opinion. Now it is obvious that this engine 
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of books may, and probably will in the course of time, be 
employed on the contrary side, and may be expected to act 
at least as efficaciously in favour of truth as it has done 
against it. Ifthe elementary historical, and political trea- 
tises, that are in the hands of youth, instead of considering 
war as a necessary and legitimate branch of the social system, 
and dwelling with complacency onits details, should describe 
it as the principal scourge of the world, and at least as 
absurd as it is mischievous, it is clear that they would grow 
up with very different notions of it from the common ones. 
Poetry will of course follow in the track of _publick 
opinion rather than lead it, because it is a sort of commodity 
that must be suited to the publick taste; but even in this 
department of literature, the progress of refinement is 
gradually introducing a very important and favourable 
change. The fictions, which have been the most popular 
within the last half century, describe the actions and pas- 
sions of private life, and are found to possess a much deeper 
interest, than narratives of great political or historical move- 
ments. These, though generally in prose, come for all moral 
purposes under eg description of poetry, and thus military 
virtues have already ceased to be the sole objects of interest 
in fictitious narration. The principal poets of Great Britain 
still continue, as was observed before, in their metrical com- 
positions, to select their heroes from the class of pirates and 
conquerours. But it cannot be long before they will discover 
how much they lose by this choice. How much greater interest 
we feel for example in the Antiquary than in the Corsair. Nor 
is it necessary that the poets should lose the opportunity of de- 
scribing these immense exhibitions of power and feeling, 
occasioned by war. It is only necessary to take a correct 
and fair view of the subject, so as not to mislead publick 
feeling, and a battle may still be as fine a subject for descrip- 
jion as an earthquake, a plague, or an inundation. 

The form of the European governments is one great 
objection to the probability of a reform in the management 
of international disputes. The Abbe de St. Pierre, who 
interested himself very much in this subject about a century 
ago in France, and wrote one or two works upon it, pre sented 
a memorial to Cardinal Fleury, then Prime Minister, 
‘whose dear delight,’ says Pope, * was peace’—and who 
might, therefore, be looked upon as rather favourable to the 
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scheme. His answer was, *‘ You have forgotten, M. l’Abbé, 
as a preliminary measure, fo despatch a trocp of mission- 
aries, to change the hearts of kings and princes.’ It is 
too true, that while a few individuals, not the most likely 
by the terms on which they hold their power to be particu- 
larly attentive to the real interests of their subjects, have 
the sole direction of a number of contiguous nations, there 
cannot be much hope of a permanent preservation of peace. 
But will it not be the natural effect of the progress of poli- 
tical knowledge and general improvement, that the European 
governments will pass from the hands of hereditary rulers 
into those of something like a fair representation of the 
popular feeling and interest? Are there not even strong 
indications in the present aspect of Eurupe that the epoch of 
such a change is rapidly approaching ? These are great 
questions, which would furnish matter of themselves for a long 
inquiry.—If however, by means of such an improvement, the 
governments of Europe should ever be brought to act upon a 
fair and enlightened view of the publick interest, it is clear 
that we should have no more wars. Supposing even that 
those governments remain as they now are, is there not 
room to suppose that in process of time, and in the pro- 
gress of general information, the voice of publick opinion 
may declare itself with such clearness and decision against 
war, that even arbitrary governments may be compelled to 
listen to it— 


¢ War is a game which, were their subjects wise, 
‘ Kings would not play at.’ 


This is poetry, but no fiction—for kings are themselves the 
subjects of opinion, and mustobey her orders or lose their 
power ; and perhaps, instead of doubting whether subjects 
will ever arrive at the point of wisdom necessary for effect- 
ing this object, we ought rather to be surprised that they have 
not reached it long ago. 

It will be perceived from these remarks, that we place no 
great confidence in the league of kings and princes in Eu-- 
rope for the preservation of peace, sometimes called the Holy 
Alliance or Christian Treaty. Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 
If they really wish for the permanent tranquillity of the 
world, let them disband their standing armies, and give up 
their military and naval establishments. When we see them 
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entering into a combination to do this by common consent, 
we shall begin to think them in earnest, and not before. But 
it is little better than a mockery of the world, to make these 
publick professions, while they keep on foot armies of two or 
three hundred thousand mtn each, all burning for an opportu- 
nity to enjoy the occupation and profit of a new struggle. The 
only real ground of dependence is the intelligence and good 
sense of the people. When the publick voice is once clearly and 
fully lifted up against war, it will cease ; and till then the 
solemn farce of Holy Alliances will probably aggravate 
rather than diminish the evil. 

But what can be substituted for war ? How shall national 
differences be terminated without it ? This reminds us of a 
remark of Voltaire upon a different subject—Je vous délivre 
dune béte féroce qui vous dévore et vous me demandex ce que je 


veux meitre a sa place. 


I am delivering you from a wild 


beast just ready to devour you, and you ask me what I mean 


to put in his place. 
change must be for the better. 


It is obvious thet in this case every 
The great adversary him- 


self could not devise a scheme for settling disputes more 


fraught with mischief than the present. 


Most writers on this 


subject have recommended the establishment of an interna- 
tional tribunal, in the nature of an Amphictyonic council, to 


settle differences between nations. 


This was the plan of St. 


Pierre. Kant, who wrote a pamphlet upon it, has also recom- 
mended a sort of confederation among staics for this purpose. 
This scheme is considered objectionable by some, on the 
ground that either the sovereignty of independent states must 
be compromised by making this tribunal sovereign over them 
ali, or that the tribunal having no power to enforce its de- 


crees would be entirely inefficient. 


We are very doubtful 


about the force of this objection, and thiuk it not improbable 
that it would be found in practice a matter of great ease and 
familiarity to settle by arbitration such differences as might 


bond fide occur 


etween independent nations. 


These would 


generally be of no great consequence and almost always of that 
kind, in which it is better for all parties, that the dispute 
should be settled any way than not at all. 

Besides, and this is a point which we think entitled to more 
consideration than it has yet received—what necessity is there 
to provide for the determination of many international dis- 


putes ? Most of the wars waged for a century or two in Eu- 
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rope have nominally arisen from claims and contests, of an- 
cient origin, bequeathed from generation to generation as 
standing grounds for quarrel. Now, supposing all such old 
matters to be once fairly adjusted, as a preliminary step to a 
new mode of settling national disputes in fature—what new 
subjects could be expected to arise ? Nations, it is obvious, 
have in reality no clashing interests. What promotes the 
interest of one promotes the interest of all, since it is really 
for the advantage of every nation that all the rest should be 
as prosperous as possible. It is true that if military estab- 
lishments and standing armies remained, the personal interest 
of those connected with them would never want for pretences 
to engage nations in war. But the fair trial of anew system 
would presuppose the entire suppression of such establish- 
ments. And as we conceive this last-mentioned cause, to wit, 
the interest of persons connected with military establishments, 
to be at bottom the moving cause of most, if not all wars, 
we are sanguine enough to apprehend, that if this were fairly 
removed, there would be no great trouble found in adjusting 
any accidental differences. Such differences would probably, 
as has just been observed, be surprisingly few—and there 
being nobody in the state personally interested in making 
war about them, the utter inefficacy and inexpediency of this 
mode of adjusting them would strike every body too plainly 
to permit the thought of recurring to it. It would in fact be 
universally regarded as an antiquated barbarism—the princi- 
pal stigma on the character of an age, that called itself 
civilized and enlightened. Military establishments operate 
like great schools for teaching the necessity and pro- 
priety. of what may be called the military system—just as a 
body of clergy in the state are found a most powerful instru- 
ment for keeping up in the publick mind an opinion of the ne- 
cessity and expediency of religion. The first efficient step 
therefore that can be taken towards the overthrow of this sys- 
tem, will be the suppression of standing armies and military 
establishments. | 

The objection to any attempt of the kind we are consider- 
ing, founded upon a misunderstanding of the doctrine of 
Malthus, that war is a part of the established system ef na- 
ture, and that the attempt to put an end to it would be fight- 
ing against Providence—as well as the defence of war, which 
is sometimes sct up on the authority of certain passages in 
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scripture, we consider too frivolous to require any attention. 
We shall therefore proceed immediately to make a very few 
remarks by way of conclusion to this article upon the third 
point proposed for examination, viz. 

3. The probable effect of Peace Socicties in promoiing the ob- 
ject we are considering. And with regard to this we certain- 
ly think that such societies are among the most important 
and effectual means of producing that reformation in publick 
opinion, which we consider the only necessary preliminary to 
the accomplishment of the object. Publick opinion is very 
svmpathetick and very apt to follow the lead of large and re- 
spectable bodies of men. ‘The publicity and notoriety attend- 
ant on the meetings and proceedings of such socicties are also 
very well calculated to attract attention to the subject—and 
this is all that is wanted. Let the publick mind be once di- 
rected to a serious examination of the matter, and the point 
is gained. These societies may be expected to meet with op- 
position and ridicule, but they have no reason to stand in awe 
of either one or the other. ‘Their object is a good one and 
will defend itself against argument, nor is it very likely to be 
injured by the sneers of the interested or the frivolous. We 
have said little or nothing in the course of our remarks of the 
objection that is most commonly urged, that the project is a 
chimerical one. If by this is meant that it is impossible to 
execute it, we apprehend it will be rather difficult to prove 
the point ; and even if it were certainly zmpossible to put 
an entire end to war, no reason can be given, as has 
been urged before, why every effort should not be used 
to discourage it on sound and proper principles. Nobody 
ean pretend that it is impossible or improbable, that the 
steady exertions of societies and individuals should have 
some effect in discouraging a military spirit, if they cannot 
wholly eradicate if. [fit be intended to connect with the 
word an idea of absurdity, folly or incongruity, as belonging 
to the plan in question, we consider the epithet as quite mis- 
applied and belonging with much greater propriety to the 
practice itself. Wht can be more thoroughly and essentially 
chimerical, absurd, and ridiculous, than the pretence of settling a 
disputed boundary, or a doubtful passage in Grotius by arrang- 
ing fifty or a hundred thousand men in two opposing lines, 
and compelling them to shoot each other down ? This is the 
real chimera, and the attempt to put an end to it is benevolent 
and judicious, and deserves the approbation and encourage- 
ment of the friends of humanity. 
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We beg leave therefore, by way of general summary of our 
remarks, to observe in conclusion—that the object of the 
Peace Society is in our opinion more worthy than any other 
to engage the attention of a benevolent and enlightened 
mind—that much may certainly be done towards effecting 
this object, and that the ultimate attainment of it is by no 
means to be despaired of—and that such associations are 
among the most powerful means that can be empioyed towards 


producing these desirable effects. 


ArT. III. 4 course of legal study respectfully addressed to the 
Students of Law in the United States. By David Hoffman, 
Professor of Law in the university of Maryland.  Balti- 
more, Coale & Maxwell, 1817, pp. 383. 


‘THE great progress which has been made in mathematica] 
and physical science during the two last centuries, has 
attracted the attention not only of philosophers, but of men 
of business. So intimately indeed bas this progress cun- 
nected itself with the immediate wants and comforts of man- 
kind, that it could scarcely escape the most careless observer. 
But the progress of moral, political, and juridical science, 
during the same period, though less perceptible to the com- 
mon eye, is not less wonderful ; and has quite as much 
contributed to the improvement of the human race, and to 
the developement and security of their most important rights 
and interests. Few persons, indeed, are sufliciently aware 
how forcible, though silent, is the operation of laws, upon our 
manners, habits and feelings ; and how much of our happi- 
ness depends upon a uniform and enlightened administration 
of publick justice. Whatever of rational liberty and secu- 
vity to private rights and property is now enjoyed in Eng- 
land, and in the United States, may ina great degree be 
traced to the principles of the common law, as it has been 
moulded and fashioned from age to age by wise and learned. 
judges. Not that the common law in its origin or early 
stages was peculiarly fitted for these purposes, for the 
feudal system, with which it originated, or at least became 
early incorporated, was a system in many respects the very 
reverse ; but that it has had the advantage of expanding 
with the improvements of the age, and uf continually enlarg- 
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ing itself by an adoption of those maxims of civil right, 
which by their intrinsick justice and propriety commend 
themselves to the bosoms of all men. The narrow maxims 
of one age have not been permitted to present insurmountable 
obstacles to the improvements of another, but have become 
gradually obsolete or confined to a very insignificant range. 
If it were not beside our present purpose we might illus- 
trate these remarks by calling the attention of our readers 
to the fact, that since the reign of queen Elizabeth, nearly 
the whole system of equity has been created ; and that the 
commercial contracts, which form so great a portion of the 
business of our courts, were before that period either wholly 
unknown, or at the most, but very imperfectly understood. 
In respect to insurance, we may almost say that the law has 
grown up within the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
Previous to the time of Lord Mansfield, there are but few 
cases in the reports, which are entitled to much respect 
eitner for their sound interpretation of principles or general 
applicability. It is to his genius, liberality, learning, and 
thorough understanding of the maritime jurists of the conti- 
nent, of Cleirac, and Roccus, and Straccha, and Santema, 
and Loccenius, and Caseregis and Valin, and to his ardent 
attachment to the equitable doctrines of the civil law, that 
we are chiefly indebted for that beautiful and rational sys- 
tem. which now adorns this branch of the common law. The 
doctrine of bailments too (which lies at the foundation of the 
law of shipments) was almost struck out at a single heat by 
Lord Holt,* who had the good sense to incorporate into the 
fnglish code, that system which the text and the commen- 
taries of the civil law had already built up on the continent 
of Kurope. What remained to give perfect symmetry and 
connexion to all the parts of that system, and to refer it to 
its principles, has been accomplished in our times by the 
incomparable essay of Sir William Jones, a man, of whom it 
is difficult to say, which is most worthy of admiration, the 
splendour of his genius, the rareness and extent of his ac- 
quirements, or the unspotted purity of his life. Had he 
never written any thing but his Essay on Bailments, he 
would have left a name unrivalled in the common law, for 
philosophical accuracy, elegant learning, and finished analy- 
sis. Even celd and cautious as is the habit, if not the 


* The case of Coggs vy. Bernard. 2 Ld, Raym. R. 909. 
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structure, of a professional mind, it is impossible to suppress 
enthusiasm, when we contemplate such a man. 

We recal ourselves to the more immediate topicks on which 
we have already touched—of the law of bills of exchange and 
promissory notes, how little can be gleaned from works before 
the reign of William and Mary? And how many of its most 
useful principles are younger than the days (as Swift calls 
her) of the goud queen Anne? Inthe reignof George III. 
more has been done to give a scientifick cast to these doc- 
trines than in all the preceding ages. And here again we may 
remark, how much has been gained by the accessions and 
alluvions of the civil law. Itis impossible to read the older 
decisions without reviving the memory of Marius and Ca- 
seregis,; or the latter, without perceiving their general coin- 
cidence with the summary, but profound treatise of Pothier. 
If we pass to the other branches of commercial law, we shall 
find the improvements not Iess striking nor less impor- 
tant. Molloy and Malynes, feeble and inaccurate as their 
treatises are now confessed to be, were until comparatively a 
recent period the principal, though erring guides of the 
profession, on questions respecting the rights and duties of 
owners, masters, and mariners, of shippers and freighters, of 
average, salvage and contribution. In what part of either 
of these writers, or of any cotemporary or more ancient 
reporters, shall we find the doctrines relative to the earn- 
ing and loss of freight and wages, or relative to charter 
parties, bills of lading, stoppage in transitu and liens, so 
familiar to the modern merchant and lawyer, traced out with 
the important practical distinctions belonging to them. 
What was then despatched in a few pages, would now 
require a large volume. Much might even at that period 
have been acquired by a diligent study of the maritime 
jurists of the continent; but they were either unknown, or 
with one or two exceptions passed over in silent neglect. 
The truth is, that maritime law had then but little attracted 
the attention of the courts of common law; and the only 
court, in which the subject was much considered, (we mean ° 
the admiralty.) laboured under the severe hostility of these 
courts, and had to maintain an arduous struggle even for 
existence. Under such circumstances its judgments and. 
opinions carried little weight in Westminster hall; for few 
were willing to listen to principles which had no authority 
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beyond the narrow walks of Doctors Commons. If we except 
the aid borrowed from the civilians of the continent, the 
masterly treatise of Mr. Abbott on the law of shipping is prin- 
cipally founded on the adjudications since the elevation of Lord 
Mansfield to the bench ; and in these adjudications the 
general consistency with principle is as distinguishable as 
their practical importance. 

We have the rather dwelt upon these improvements in 
maritime law, because they are most obvious to the general 
observer, and therefore most readily admitted. In the 
several branches of this law, instead of a few elementary 
principles and a few decisions turning upon nice distinctions, 
we have now a regular system, which though not entirely 
perfect, exhibits such a scientifick arrangement and _ har- 
mony of principles, that in most of the questions arising in 
practice, the profession are enabled to relieve themselves from 
those distressing doubts which never fail to bring discredit 
upon the law for its supposed uncertainty. But improve- 
ment has not been confined to commercial law.—A spirit of 
scientifick research has diffused itself over the other depart- 
ments of the common law—contested questions are now, and 
for a long time have been, sifted with the most laborious 
diligence, and the limits of principles established with a 
philosophical precision and accuracy, which is rarely observ- 
able in the old reports. The doctrines of uses and trusts, 
of last wills and testaments, of contingent remainders, and 
executory devices, and of legacies, although resting on 
ancient and immovable foundations, are reduced to a very 
high degree of exactness and consistency, and followed out 
into their regular results with a truly logical conformity to 
principles, for which we might search in vain in the annals 
of former times. 

But, although much has been done in modern times to 
methodise the common law and give it a systematick char- 
acter, so that we may not only arrive at its principles by 
regular analysis, but teach its elements and distinctions by 
an enlarged synthesis; yet it is not to be imagined that the 
profession have to encounter less labour, or to exercise less 
diligence, than formerly, in order to obtain a mastery of the 
science ; or that there is little uncertainty in applying it 
to the solution of those questions, which perpetually arise 
in human transactions. ‘To a certain extent law must for- 
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ever be subject to uncertainty and doubt, not from the 
obscurity and fluctuation of decisions, as the vulgar errone- 


ously suppose, but from the endless complexity and variety of 


human actions. However certain may be the rules of the sta- 
tute or common law, they must necessarily be general in their 
language, and incapable of a minute and perfect application 
to the boundless circumstances of life, which may modify, 
limit, or effect them. It is impossible to provide by any code, 
however extensive, for the infinite variety of distinctions as 
to civil justice, arising from the imperfection of human 
language and foresight, from the conflict of opposing rights, 
from the effect of real or apparent hardships, and from those 
minute equities, which are often found in different scales, 
adding somewhat to the weight of each, but rarely forming 
an exact equipoise. Until human actions are capable of 
being limited on every side to a definite range of circum- 
stances, the fermentations and combinations of which may 
be perfectly ascertained and enumerated; until there shall 
be an entire separation of right from wrong in all the busi- 
ness of life and the elements of cach shall be immiscible and 
repulsive; until in short we shall become absolutely pure 
and perfect in our actions and perfectly conusant of all the 
operations of the past, the present, and the future, there will 
remain immeasurable uncertainties in the law, which will 
call for the exercise of professional talents, and the grave 
judgments of courts of justice. We must be content, since 
we cannot hope to realize these utopian dreams of human 
excellence, to secure the upright and enlightened administra- 
tion of justice by encouraging learned advocates to fit them- 
selves for eminence at the bar, and by supporting with liberal 
salaries the dignity, the virtue, and the independence of the 
bench. 

We have already intimated an opinion, that the improve- 
ments in the various departments of law, have in no degree 
lessened the necessity of laborious study to qualify geutle- 
men for the higher walks of the profession. The changes 
of two centuries have greatly facilitated the means of acquir- 
ing a thorough knowledge of the science; but they have 
also widened the circle to an almost incalculable extent. 
Sir Henry Spelman has left us a striking picture of the dif- 
ficulties and discouragements of the study of his own time. 
In his preface to his glossary, he says, * Emisit me | mater} 
tamen sub anno altero [1579] Londinum juris nostri capes- 
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sendi gratia, cujus cum vestibulum salutassem, reperissem- 
que linguam per egrinam, dialectum barbaram, methodum 
inconcinnam, molem non ingentem solum, sed perpetuis 
humeris, sustinendam, enncialt; lateor, animus, blandioribus- 
que subridens inusis, rigidam hanc minervam, ferreis amplex- 
ibus ceercendam leni molimine delibari.? To be sure, the 
discouragements of that day were not inconsiderable—tihe 
whole of the law was locked up in barbarous Latin and still 
more barbarous Norman French. ‘The doctrines of special 
pleading were cbscured by the shades of a dead language, 
anu by the embarrassing subtilties of scholastick refinement. 
The great body of the law was to be principally extracted 
from the year books, and the elaborate, th iougi: immechodical 
abridgments of Statham, Fitzherbert, and Brooke. The 
only guides which could be said to illumine the way, were 
the brief but profound text of Littleton on Tenures, the autho- 
ritative and methodical sketch of Glanville, the comprehen- 
sive, exact, and learned treatise of Bracton (whom Sir Wil- 
liam Jones has justly characterized as the best of our 
juridical classicks) and the perspicuous and compact work 
of #leta, in which the unknown author foliows with steady 
footsteps the path of his master. If to these we add the oid 
‘Tenures, the old and the new Natura Breviam, the Register 
of original writs, the works of Britton and Staundford, the 
very able dialogues of St. German between a Doctor and 
Student, the acute and subtle notes of Perkins, and the dif- 
fuse but accurate and learned commentaries of Plowden,* 

we have the bulk of juridical authors, which were to be mas- 
tered by the student at the time to which Sir Henry Spel- 

man refers. We do not mean to undervalue the labour which 
was necessary to accomplish this arduous task ; and we well 
know that what works did not then supply, could be acquired 
only by the dry practice of a black letter office, and a con- 
stant and fatiguing attention upon courts of justice. But 
adding every thing, which the most strenuous advocate 
of the ancient flaw would ask, we may safely pronounce 
that the labours of a modern student, if he means to attain 
eminence, must be infinitely greater. To be a_ sound 


* The other reporters of this peri iod, Keilw ay, Anderson, Moore, &c. 
were not then published. The Mirror of Justices, though of an e: wlier 
time, did not appear untila half century afterwards. There are some 
fe other works of this period, but they were not thought worth a distin 
enumeration. 
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lawyer, he must not merely taste, but drink deep at the 
ancient fountains of the law. He must acquire an accurate 
knowledge of the teudal tenures and of the ancient doctrines 
connected therewith, because they constitute the rudiments 
of the law of real estates; and yet much of this learning 
is remote from common use, and lies deep in the dark and 
uncouth text of the primitive writers. He must be initiated 
into the mysteries of real actions, which will at once carry 
him back three centuries, for since the days of queen Eliza- 
beth these actions have gradually sunk into neglect; and 
unless he thoroughly comprehends them, he can hardly be 
master of the modern actions of trespass and ejectment, not 
to speak of our own state, where real actions exist in their 
vigour and remain the great remedies for deciding titles. 
If We add to this the necessary learning of personal actions 
founded on torts or contracts, which in modern times have 
branched out into an almost endless variety, we shall have 
some notion of the extent of the labour which is now requi- 
site to the attainment of the first rank in the profession. 

This view of the subject may appear appalling to young 
gentlemen who are just quitting our universities with the 
intention of devoting their lives to the science of jurispru- 
dence. It ought, however, to be a great consolation to them 
that the elementary writers are more faithful, more accu- 
rate, and more polished, than in former times. ‘The paths 
may not always be well cleared, nor the prospects interest- 
ing; but in almost every direction there will be found learn- 
ed guides, who cannot fail to diffuse a bright and steady 
cheerfulness during the most rugged journies. 

The superiour advantages in this respect of our own times 
over the past, will be apparent upon the slightest reflection. 
If we look back to the termination of the centur vy succeeding 
the period to which Sir Henry Spelman alluded, we shall 
find that the student had comparatively few additional 
elementary works to assist his progress. Lord Hale in his pre- 
face to Rolle’s Abridgment, (in 1668) gives us a list of those 
which were most useful, and he contents himself with add- 
ing to those already named by us, Rolle’s Abridgment, Lord 
Coke’s Institutes and the intermediate reporters between his 
own time and Plowden.* Not but that some other elementary 


* Lord Hale’s preface to Rolle is well worth the diligent perusal of 
students. 
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works had in the mean time been published ; but they were 
not deemed by him peculiarly useful to students. We have 
also yet remaining, a letter of Lord Chief Justice Reeve, 
addressed to his nephew about seventy years later, [9 Geo. 
2.] on the study of the law, by which we find that in his 
opinion, (with which we do not coincide,) Finch’s Law, 
Hale’s History of the common Law, and Wood’s Institutes, 
were the most material elementary works that had been 
added to the old stock during this whole period.* The 
publication of Blackstone’s Commentaries [in 1765] consti- 
tuted a new epoch in the annals of the common law. Pre- 
vious to that period the learned author had published his 
analysis of the laws of England,} which exhibited the out- 
line, of the method and principal divisions which the Com- 
mentaries were intended to fill up, in pursuance, indeed, of 
the plan which had been previously sketched by the masterly 
pen of Lord Hale. Of a work, which has been so long before 
the publick as Blackstone’s Commentaries, it cannot be 
necessary for us to utter one word of approbation. For 
luminous method, for profound research, for purity of diction, 
for comprehensive brevity and pregnancy of matter, for 
richness in classical allusions and for extent and variety 
of knowledge of foreign jurisprudence, whether introduced 
for illustration, or ornament, or instruction, it is not too 
much to say, that it stands unrivalled in ours and perhaps in 
every other language. There have not however been wanting 
of late years attempts to undervalue the importance of these 
Commentaries. It has been suggested, that in some parts 
the work is superficial, and in others too general and e!emen- 
tary ; that it cannot be safely relied on as authority, and 
that it teaches the science so imperfectly, that it has almost 
as great a tendency to mislead as to instruct. ‘These ob- 
jections seem to us founded upon a total misconception of the 
design of the work. The author did not undertake to 
exhibit a full and perfect view of the common law, but merely 
a summary sketch of its most important doctrines and 
distinctions. ‘That some errours may be found by a strict 
scrutiny cannot be denied; but from the vast extent and 
variety of the materials, such errours were to be expected. 


* The letter of Lord Chief Justice Reeve is published in the Collecta- 
nea Juridica, vol. i. p. 79. 
7 The analysis was first published in 1756. 
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The only wonder is that so much should have been accom- 
plished with so little intermixture of false doctrine and 
obscure and inaccurate statement. We cannot express our 
own sentiments better than in the language of that admira- 
ble ornament of juridical literature, Sir William Jones, ‘ His 
commentaries are the most correct and beautiful outline, that 
ever was exhibited of any human science; but they alone 
will no more form a lawyer, than a general map of the 
world, how accurately and elegantly soever it may be delin- 
eated, will make a geographer. If, indeed, all the titles, 
which he professed only to sketch in elementary discourses, 
were filled up with exactness and perspicuity, Englishmen 
might hope at length to possess a digest of their own laws 
which would leave but little room for controversy, except in 
cases depending on their particular circumstances.’—(Jones 
on Bailments, 3, 4.) 

But the most incontestible proof of the excellence of the 
work is to be found in the striking effects which its publica- 
tion produced in every department of the common law. By 
the elegance of its style and the novel dress in which it 
clothed the elements of law, it immediately attracted univer- 
sal attention in England. It was soon considered as an 
indispensable part of the library of every statesman and 
private gentlemen. It invigorated the ambition of students 
and relieved them at once from many of the discouragements 
and difficulties which previously embarrassed every step of 
their progress. ‘There are lawyers yet living, who can 
attest the prodigious change, which it once produced in our 
country. Law was no longer considered a dry and sterile 
study. It at once became fashionable; and this circum- 
stance combining with the nature of our political institutions, 
(which make a legal education, if not a prerequisite, at least 
avery important qualification, for political distinction and 
publick office,) has contributed in a very high degree to that 
great increase of the bar, and that ascendency in society, 
which distinguish the profession, in this, more than in any 
other country. 

It was almost impossible that such a strong excitement 
should not awaken the ardour of other gentlemen, of juridical 
learning and leisure, to follow out into its regular dctails, a 
design which had been so nobly conceived and executed by 
the illustrious commentator. Accordingly there has been a 
larger number of treatises on the leading topicks of the 
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common law produced within the last half century than in 
all preceding time. And these treatises are in general dis- 
tinguished by a scientifick distribution, exact method, pro- 
pricty of style, and clear exposition of principles and author- 
ities, which is rarely to be found in any of our older juridical 
essays or dissertations. In fact, the bulk of former elemen- 
tary works were little more than a collection of decisions 
under general heads, without any successful attempt to 
systematize the matter, or subject it to a critical analysis. 
Among the most striking exceptions to this remark (for some 
exceptions exist) on the civil side. are the law tracts of Lord 
Bacon, the profound but imperfect treatises of Lord Chief 
Baron Gilbert, the ingenious sketch of the Law of ‘Tenures 
by Sir Martin Wright, and the brief but very exact treatise 
on Equity attributed to Mr. Ballow; and on the criminal 
side, the very learned and authoritative works of Lord Hale, 
the copious digest of Mr. Serjeant Hawkins, and the truly 
admirable discourses of Sir Michael Foster. We forbear to 
speak at present of Comyn’s Digest, intending hereafter to 
notice it in another place. 

Among the modern works, of which we have been speaking, 
there are not a few on subjects of the very first importance 
and of almost daily occurrence in practice, for exact informa- 
tion in which the student would have searched in vain in the 
abridgments and treatises of former ages. Where, for in- 
stance, shall we look for a work, like Mr. Fearne’s Essay on 
Contingent Remainders and Executory Devises? This sub- 
ject, which constituted one of the most obscure, and must 
forever remain one of the most intricate titles of the common 
jaw, had been already sketched out by the masterly hand of 
Lord Chief Baron Gilbert,* but like all his other w ritings it 
was left in a detached and imperfect shape. It was reserved 
for Mr. Fearne to honour the profession by a treatise so pro- 
found and accurate, that it became the guide of the ablest 
lawyers, yet so luminous in method and explanations that it 
is level to the capacity of every attentive student. He 
has in fact exhausted the subject ; ‘and this chef @ouyre will 
forever remain a monument of his skill, acuteness and re- 

search, All that the most accomplished lawyer can reasona- 
biy hope is to add a commentary of new cases and principles, 
as they arise, without venturing to touch the sacred fabrick of 


* See Bacon’s abridgment, Guillim’s Edition, title Remainder and Re- 
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his master. The treatise of Lord Redesdale on Pleadings in 
Chancery is of the same masterly and original character. It 
has traced out the nature and extent of the jurisdiction and 
practice of courts of chancery with so much brevity, perspi- 
cuity and analytical exactness, that probably to this, more 
than any other work, we owe some of the most valuable im- 
provements in the principles as well as the proceedings, which 
regulate the administration of equity. Later works on the 
same subject (such as Mr. Cooper’s) have added much valua- 
ble matter founded on recent decisions ; but the basis of these, 
as well as of all future works, must rest on the solid founda« 
tions laid by the noble Chai-cellor. Lord Eldon pronounced 
its eulogy in his best manner, when he declared that ‘itis a 
wonderful effort to collect what is deduced from authorities, 
speaking so little what is clear, that the surprise is not from 
the difficulty of understanding all he has said, but that se 
much can be understood.’ 

‘Phere are many other treatises upon particular titles of the 
law which might properly be taken notice of in this place in 
vindication of the opinion we have expressed ; but it is beside 
our present purpose to analyse the merits of juridical authors. 
We cannot however close these brief remarks without calling 
the attention of our readers to the very excellent treatises of 
Mr. Park and Mr. Marshall on Insurance, which have done 
so much towards giving a scientifick cast to doctrines so re- 
cently incorporated into the common law. Their merit is 
unquestionably of a very high order; and yet probably the 
most perfect theoretical work on Insurance ts that of the 
learned Emerigon, which (strange to tell) has never been 
translated, although we have been almost overrun with trans- 
fusions from German and French sciolists by the enterprize or 
selfishness of English booksellers. We trust that the time is 
not far distant when Pothier and Emerigon and Valin wiil be 
accessible in our native tongue to every lawyer, and will be 
as familiarly known to them as they now are to the jurists of 
continental Europe. 

It has been doubted by some persons, whether the present: 
facilities in the study of law have a tendency to make as pro- 
found and accurate lawyers as the old dry and desultory 
course. It is supposed that the comparative ease with which 
the student may now advance into the most intricate doctrines, 
iinpairs, if it does not extinguish, that ardour of pursuit, which 
distinguished and disciplined the lawyers of the black-lettered 
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times. For ourselves we do not perceive the slightest foun- 
dation for the opinion, and we deem it radically erroneous.— 
It might as well be contended, that turnpikes through every 
part of a thick settled country have a tendency to obliterate 
the knowledge of its surface or its cities. It is true, that 
thereby the old roads are less known and less travelled ; but 
who can doubt that by such means the facility of intercourse 
and the interchange of every thing important in the com- 
merce of life are greatly augmented. and that publick improve- 
ments circulate with ten fold rapidity and force? Nor is it 
very easy to perceive how any particular science can be in- 
juriously affected by the thorougi developement of its princi- 
ples and practice. Ifthe lucubrations oftwenty years were ne- 
cessary in former times, (as Fortescue informs us they were) to 
acquire a competent knowledge of the law for ordinary prac- 
tice ; and if the whole of that mass can by modern helps be 
mastered in half that period, it is certainly so much time 
gained in the business of life ; and time in the science of law, 
as well as in almost every thing else, is of incalculable import- 
ance. ‘The modern works do not teach the law in any new 
and superficial manner. ‘There is no royal road to this, any 
more than to tle science of mathematics. But the principles 
are now more Closely investigated, the problems more fully 
enunciated, and the boundaries between the known and un- 
known more exactly defined. Instead of sparse and scatter- 
ed maxims we have regular systems built up with general 
symmetry of parts ; and the necessary investigations in new 
and difficult cases are conducted with more safety, because 
they are founded on inductions from rules better established 
and more exactly limited. Yet, with all these advantages, to 
become an eminent lawyer is now a task of vast labour and 
difficulty. ‘The business of the profession has extended itself, 
as we have already intimated, incalculably, both in quantity 
and variety. ‘The most deligent study and practice ofa long 
life are scarcely sufficient to place any gentieman beyond the 
necessity of continual exertions to keep pace with the current 
of new opinions and doctrines. It is true that in the humbler 
walks of the profession, men of feeble talents and acquire- 
ments may now obtain a maintenance and sometimes perhans 
accumulate a fortune ; but this is no more than what the ex- 
perience of all ages has shown. ‘There have always been ob- 
scure attorneys, whose industry, or cunning, or patronage has 
given them the command of that portion of business, which 
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is not without profit, if it be not attended with honour. But 
the sphere of professional activity is now greatly enlarged ; 
and talents and acquirements are more easily measured, since 
the mysteries of the science are equally accessible to all ; and 
little room is now left in the obscurities of a barbarous lan- 
guage for imaginary excellence, or for the concealment of 
quackery in the repetition of a technical jargon. ‘That some 
titles of the common law are not as well understood as in 
former times, may be safely admitted ; and it is because they 
are either obsolete, or their relative importance is greatly di- 
minished. Butas to all the law in modern practical use, we 
are distinctly of opinion that the science is better understood, 
than in any former age. A philosophical spirit of investiga- 
tion now pervades the bar and the bench, and we are freed 
from the blind pedantry and technical quibbles of the old 
schools. Many of the doctrines relative to the feudal ten- 
ures, such as reliefs, premier seisin, escuage, Chivalry, ville- 
nage, grand serjeanty, homage, frank marriage, profession, 
attaints, and others of a similar nature, are now very little 
Known ; but surely it is not to be inferred, because subjects 
so utterly insignificant have sunk into obscurity, that the 
law has lost its vigour, or the profession lack learning. Prob- 
ably few, if any lawyers in our country are intimately ac- 
quainted with the law of copyholds and advowsons ; yet it 
would be strange to assert, that the want of such knowledge 
was a gross defect in professional education, when the sub- 
ject matter, upon which it can operate, has no existence in 
the United States. 

The same remarks are in a good degree applicable to real 
actions, with all their accompaniments of process, essoins, 
aid prayers, vouchers, receit, &c. The irresistible tide of 
time has swept away the actions of assize, the writs of ai- 
el, besaiel and mort d’ancestor, cessavit, quo jure, ne injuste 
vexes, de rationabilibus divisis, secta ad molendinum, nuper 
obiit, quod permittat, and the trial by battle ; and though in 
our own state writs of entry, formedon, and right, still exist, 
yet they have been moulded into so simple a form, that 
most of the ancient peculiarities are utterly extinct, * and 


* We take this occasion to correct an errour, into which Mr, Hoffman has 
inadvertently fallen, in supposing (p 144) that real actions are in daily 
use in Massachusetts, with all their concomitants of voucher, counterplea 
of voucher, &ce. &c. Re: il actions are here in use, and with them all those 
pleadings and proceedings, which are necessary for the furtherance of jus- 
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in England, as well as in most of the other states of the 
union, they are gone with the years beyond the flood, and the 
action of ejectment has almost universally superseded all 
real actions. It is perhaps just matter of regret, that real 
actions have so entirely sunk into disuse, since many doc- 
trines applicable to modern remedies can scarcely be thor- 
oughly understood without reference to this department of 
antiquated learning. Many principles in every system of 
municipal law must be purely technical, and sometimes of ar- 
bitrary regulation ; and the reason of them may be lost long 
before the principles themselves disappear in practice. As long 
as such principles continue to exist, it is important to preserve 
the knowledge of the original reasons, on which they are found- 
ed, and the limits, which regulate their application. Aninstance 
illustrative of these remarks occurred in the modern case of 
Taylor vs. Horde, (1 Burr. R. 60.) It there became mate- 
rial to ascertain the exact nature of disseisins in the ancient 
law. Lord Mansfield on that occasion said, **the precise defini- 
tion of what constituted a disseisin, which made the disseisor 
the tenant to the demandant’s precipe, though the right own- 
er’s entry was not taken away, was once well known, but it is 
not now to be found. The more we read, unless we are care- 
ful to distinguish, the more we shall be confounded.”—We 
have heard it questioned by a late learned judge, whether 
Lord Mansfield had gone to the bottom of this doctrine ; but 
however this may be, the case abundantly instructs us, how 
many distressing doubts may arise from the partial eclipse 
of lights once so familiarly known. It ought not however to 
be forgotten, that real actions have not gone into disuse by 
any sudden and arbitrary abolition, but from the intricacies 
and delays in the ancient proceedings therein, and from their 
unfitness for a convenient investigation of numerous questions 
arising from the complicated conveyances of modern times. 
For example, it is often a question of serious difficulty to de- 
cide, whether an estate be a fee simple, a fee tail, or an estate 
for life ; the limitations of estates are sometimes very nume- 
rous, and the cases in which they have lapsed, and the links 
of descent and heirship, are often imperfectly known ; in all 


tice between the parties. But all the peculiarities of process, essvins, 
and vouchers und counterpleas, &c. are obsolete, and superseded by a creat 
simplicity of proceeding, greater perhaps than even attends the formal 
groceedings in ejeetmentse 
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these cases there must be.very great embarrassment thrown 
in the way of a demandant in a real action, and he may be 
turned round several times before he cah obtain a decision 
upon his title. He may successively be driven from writs of 
entry of every degree to a formedon, and even to a writ of 
right ; and after all he may be defeated by a mistake in the 
pleadings (which he will not be allowed to amend) having 
little or nothing to do with the merits of his cause. So that 
if something be lost by the disuse of real actions, much (at 
least in England) has probably been gained in substantial 
justice and conv eulence, and even certainty of remedy. 

It has been also suggested, that special pleading has suffered 
zreatly by the modern changes in the study of law; and that 
it is every day less and less understood. If this were true, 
it might be satisfactorily accounted for upon grounds aliogeth- 
er distinct from the decline of professional learning. In most 
of the actions in modern use special pleading is rarely neces- 
sary or adviseable. When the action of assumpsit was first 
introduced, special pleas and issues were very common 3 but 
for more than a century they have disappeared in practice ; 
and aimost every defence, except that of the statute of limita- 
tions, is now determined under the general issue. With the 
exception above stated, a special plea is never heard of in ac- 
tions on promissory notes, bills of exchange, policies of insur- 
ance, or indeed any other simple contracts ; and these form 
by far the largest portion of the business, which at present oc- 
cupies the attention of courts of Justice. In actions too, for 
the recovery of real estate, whether the ancient real actions, 
or the modern action of ejectment, almost every defence is 
tried under the general issue. The same remark applies to 
trover, and in general ail other actions on the case ; and, with 
the exception of actions of debt, covenant, tresspass, slander, 
and replevin, which are, comparatively speaking, infrequent, 
special pleading is entirely out of use. Even ut these actions, 
by the laxity of practice and the provisions of statutes, the 
use of it has been very much abridged. ‘These considera- 
tions disclose a sufficient reason, why special pleading may be 
less regarded in practice, than in former times, and why its 
relative value may not always he duly appreciated in the pro- 
fession. It is unquestion: bly a branch of learning of vast, 
nay of indispensable, importance to every lawyer. Ww ithout 
an accurate knowledge of its principles it is impossible to 
frame actions or declarations for a variety of causes arising in 
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common practice, and if the foundations are not well laid, 
the superstructure cannot stand. Itis the best, and perhaps 
the only, method to obtain a thorough and exact knowledge 
of the proper boundaries of actions, upon which frequently 
the success or loss of a cause may ultimately depend. Lord 
Ashburton, in his celebrated letter to a student of law, ob- 
serves, ‘it is usual to acquire some insight into real business 
under an eminent special pleader previous to actual practice 
atthebar. ‘This idea I beg leave strongly to second, and in- 
deed [ have mare few great men, who have not possessed this 
advantage.’* Nor should it be forgotten, that special pleading 


* As Lord Ashburton’s letter is not often to be met with, we here sub- 
join it for the instruction of our professional readers. 

‘Letter from John Dunning, } {sq. to a gentleman of the Inner Temple— 

ontaining directions to the student. | 

‘Dear Sir, Lincoln Inn, March 3, 1779. 

‘The habits of intercourse, in which I have lived with your family, join- 
ed to the regard, which I entertain for yourself, make me solicitous, in 
compliance with your request, to give you some hints concerning the stus 
dy of the law. 

‘Our profession is generally ridiculed, as being dry and uninteresting ; 
but a mind anxious for the discovery of truth and information, will be 
amply gratified for the toil, in investigating the origin and progress of a 
jurisprudence, which has the good of the people for its basis, and the ac+ 
c — wisdom and experience of ages for its improvement. Nor is 

he study itself so intricate as has been imagined; more especially since 

he labours of some modern writers have given it a more regular and sci- 
e entific form.—Without industry, however, it is impossible to arrive at any 
eminence in practice; and the man who shall } be bold enough to attempt 
excellence by abilities alone, will soon find himself foiled by many, who 

have inferiour understandings, but better attainments. On the other hand, 
the most painful plodder can never arrive at celebrity by mere reading ; 
a man calculated for success must add to native ~— an instinctive fac- 
ulty in the discovery and retention of that knowledge only, which can be 
at once uselul and productive. 

‘T imagine that a considerable degree of learning is absolutely necessary. 

Phe elder : wuthors frequently wrote in Latin, and the foreign jurists contin- 

e practice to this day. Besides this, classical attaimments contribute 
i to the refinement of the understanding and embellishment of the style. 
The atility of grammar, rhetoric, and logic, are known and felt by every 
one. Geometry will afford the most apposite examples of close ar id point- 
ed reasoning; and geography is so very necessary in common life, that 
there is less nelle’ in knowing, than dishonour in not being acquainted 
with it. But it is history, and more particularly that of his own country, 
which will occupy the attention, : and attract the regard, of the great law- 
yer. A minute knowledge of the political revolutions and judicial decis- 
ions of our prede ehesers, whether in the more ancient or modern eras of 
our government, 1s equally — and interesting. ‘This will include a 
varrative of all the mi aterial alterations in the common law, and the rea- 
sons ;—and I would always recommend a diligent attendance o:. the courts 
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has a most salutary effect in disciplining the mind for an ac- 
curate investigation of principles and accustoming it, by a 
sort of intellectual chemistry, to the most subtle analysis and 
combinations. It has been truly asserted by Lord Mansfield, 
that ¢ the substantial rules of pleading are founded in strong 
sense and the soundest and closest logick ; and so appear when 
well understood and explained ; though by being misunder- 
stood and misapplied they are often made use of as instru 
ments of chicane.’ We remember to have heard the late 
Chief Justice Parsons (who was an excellent special pleader) 
declare, that in knotty and difficult cases he always found 
more certain and satisfactory results in trying them by the 
rules of special pleading, than by any other method. Sir 
William Jones, in his preface to the speeches of Iszus, has 
beautifully illustrated the same thought. * Our science (says 
he) of special pleading is an excellent logick ; it 1s admirably 
calculated for the purpose of analyzing a cause, of extracting, 


of justice ; as by that means the practice of them (a circumstance of great 
moment) will be easily and naturally acquired. Besides this, a much 
stronger anges ssion will be made on the mind by the statement of the case, 

and the pleadings of the counsel, than from a cold uninteresting detail of 
it ina report. - But above all, a trial at bar, or a special argument, should 
never be neglected. As it is raha on these occasions to take notes, a 
knowledge of short hand will give such facility to your labours, as to en- 
able you to follow the most rapid speaker with certainty and precision — 

Yommon place books are convenient and useful ; and as they are generally 
lettered, a reference may be had to them ina moment. It is usual to ac- 
quire some insight into real business, under an eminent special pleader, 
previous to actual practice at the bar. This idea I beg leave strongly to 
second, and indeed [ have known but a few great meh who have not pos- 
sessed this advantage I here subjoin a list of books necessary for your 
perusal and instruction, to which I have added some remarks ; and w ishing 
that you may add to a successful practice that integrity, which can alone 
make you worthy of it, I remain, &e. &c. 

‘Read Hume *3 history of England, particularly observing the rise, pro- 

ress and declension of the feudal system. Minutely atten d to the Saxon 
SOV ernment that preceded it, and dwell on the reigns of Edward I. Henry 
VI. Henry VII. James L Charles I. Charles II. and James IL. 

‘Blackstone. On the second reading turn to the references. 

‘Mr. Justice Wright’s learned treatise on Tenures. 

‘ Coke Littleton, especially every word of Fee-simple, Fee-taul, and Ten- 
ant in tail. 

‘Coke’s Institutes ; more particularly the Ist and 2d ; and Serjeant Hawe 
Kins’s Compendium. 

‘ Coke’s Reports—Plowden’s Commentary —Bacon’s Abridgment ; and 
First Principles of Equity—Pigott on Fines ; Reports of Cooke, Burrow, 
Ruymond, Saunders, Strange ,and Peere Willi: ams ; Palev’s Maxims—Lord 
Bacon’s Elements of the Common Law.’ 
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like the roots of an equation, the true points in dispute, and 
referring them, with ail imaginable simplicity, to the court or 
the jury. Lt is reducible to the strictest rules of pure dia- 
lectick ; and if it were scientifically taught in our publick sem- 
inaries of learning, would fix the atiention, give a habit of 
reasoning Closely quicken the apprehension, and invigorate the 
understanding, as effectually as the famed peripatetick sys- 
tem, which, how ingenious and subtle soever, is not so honoura- 
ble, so laudable, or so profitable, as the science, in which 
Littleton exhorts his sons to employ their courage and care.’ 
Such commendation supersedes the necessity of all farther 
discussion of the importance of pleading. 

But we doubt the fact, that special pleading is not as well 
understood as informer times. On the contrary, we incline 
to believe, that by eminent lawyers its principles are now more 
fully comprehended and more philosophically examined, than 
in any preceding period. The age of scholastick quibbling, 
and petty subtilty, has passed away, and the quaint trifling, 
which disfigured and disgraced the science, is no longer in 
fashion. Special pleading is now applied to its original and 
proper purpose, the attainment of substantial justice and the 
introduction of certainty of remedy. ‘The good sense and 
sound logick of modern times has substituted for the artificial 
pedantry and narrow maxims of the dark ages of the law, 
rules which commend themselves to all men by their intrinsick 
propriety and excellence for deciding contested rights. The 
best ancient treatise on the subject is Mr. Euer’s Doctrina 
Placitandi, a book, which Lord Chief Justice Willes pro- 
nounced in his time to contain more law and learning, than 
any other book he knew, (2 Wils. R. 88.) ; yet what is this. 


, when compared with the finished elementary and_ practical 


treatises of Mr. Lawes or Mr. Chitty 2 It were indeed desir- 
able, that modern pleaders should endeavour to imitate more 
generally the pointed brevity and precision of Rastall’s En- 
tries, and waste fewer words in their drafts of declarations 
which 
¢ Like a wounded snake draw their slow length along.’ 

It might not be useless for them to consider, that the great 
aim ought to be, not how much, but how little, may be 
inserted with professional safety. Here at least the study 
of the ancients would amply repay all their toil, and subserve 
essentially the publick mterests. There is certainly some 
danger that the current of publick opinion, aided by legisla- 
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tive enactments and not a little accelerated by a distaste for 
the prolixity of modern pleading, may bring the science 
itself into disrepute and neglect. If such an event should 
happen, it will be matter of most serious regret. We hope 
that the few observations, which we have hazarded, may 
attract the attention of the rising generation, and call forth 
abler pens in the vindication and support of its principles and 
practice, ’ 

There are some other topicks, upon which it was our inten- 
tion to trouble our professional readers with a few observa- 
tions in proof of the opinion, that the law as a science never 
was so well understood, nor so weil taught, as at the present 
period, and yet that a profound and comprehensive know- 
ledge of it never was of more difficult attainment. We may, 
however, safely pass from general reasoning, and appeal to 
facts within the reach of every professional gentleman. In 
our own country the advancement of the knowledge of the 
science has been truly wonderful. ‘The bar and the benches 
of almost every state in the union have within the last twen- 
ty years very strikingly improved. ‘There are lawyers and 
judges amongst us, who would sustain the weight and dignity 
of Westminster Hall. And some of our reports exhibit 
arguments and opinions, which for propriety, and force, 
and logick, and acuteness, and erudition, have not been 
excelled in the proudest days of the law. This rapid im- 
provement has without doubt been greatly aided by the 
invigorating influence of the modern treatises in almost 
every branch of law ; but it has also owed much to the increas- 
ed diligence, which a lofty ambition of excellence has stim- 
ulated among the master spirits of the profession. 

But it is time for us to call the attention of our readers to 
the immediate subject of this article. Mr. Hoffman has 
published a Course of Legal Study, which he modestly ad- 
dresses to students, but which is well worthy the perusal of 
every gentleman of the bar. Many works have been here- 
tofore written, professedly for the direction of persons engag- 
ed in the study of the law ; but, for the most part, these works 
have, in a didactick form, laid down elementary precepts for 
the moral conduct, the preparatory attainments, or the style 
of elocution and oratory proper for an eminent advocate. 
Some, indeed, are little more than a distillation from Quin- 
tilian’s Institutes and Cicero’s Orator, without preserving the 
pungent essence or eloquence of the originals. Mr. Hoff- 
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man’s work, on the contrary, is almost entirely practical ; 

and it contains a complete course of legal study with a cata- 
logue of the principal books to be consulted or read under all 
the titles of the law. The introduction is written with a 
good deal of force and good taste, and in a tone of strong 
and sensible argumentation. In point both of matter and 
manner, it is hiehly creditable to the talents and acquire- 
ments of the author. The object of his work is thus stated : 


‘ Though the extensive and elegant commentary of Blackstone 
now forms the portal, through which the student customarily 
passes to a more particular and laborious study of his profession, 
yet much time and labour are undoubtedly afterwards thrown 
away, for want of due method in taking up the topics, of which he 
has only exhibited the outline; and however valuable his work 
as an induction to English law, it would certainly prove more 
pleasing and more profitable to him, who had previously mastered 
the peculiarities of the feudal institutions, from which it arose, 
and of which the nature of his plan allowed but a brief and 
general notice. It was the design of the author, in the following 
Course of Legal Study, to reclaim the time and labour thus often 
and unprofitably expended, by selecting what was valuable in 
Jegal learning, and so arranging, as best to adapt it to the com- 

lete and read y comprehension of the student. 

¢ The value of method is, we acknowledge, a trite topic of dis- 
sertation ; but in the inquiries of the American law student this 
method becomes indispensable; where the ideas and language are 
remote from those of common life; where the terms are, in an 
especial degree, peculiar to the science, and of various and 
singular derivation; and where the body of forms, as well as 
principles, depends, to a very great extent, on institutions, and 
systems which have long since “passed away. Instead of bewil- 
dering himself in works, which presuppose a knowledge of these 
changes, and a familiarity with these terms, the student should 
descend to institutionary treatises ; examine the earliest history 
of the people, whose law is his study ; detect this in its elements ; 
trace it through all the modifications, which time, circumstance, 
and modes of. thinking produce ; discover the origin and reasons 
of the seemingly unmeaning forms, with which it is environed ; 
and thus proceed g1 radually, but with smoothness and certainty, 
over difficulties otherwise 1 insuperable, and to the understanding 
of peculiarities otherwise inexp ilicable. 

¢ The common law of Engiand, which forms the great body of 
our own law, has tts principal foundation in the feudal institu- 
tions. After ace quiring the general principles of morals and 
politics, the nest step ts, there fore, to inquire minutely into these : 
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and, after examining how far they were mingled, in the law of 


EK ugland, with a portion of the old Saxon constitutions, to pursue 
them through all the successive alterations which resulted from a 
change of men’s opinions in matters of religion, government, or 
commerce: in this investigation the authors recommended under 
the second title will be the best guides. The student may then 
contemplate these revolutions more nearly and critically in his 
consideration of the doctrine of Real and Personal Rights, and 
their respective Remedies, (which two titles comprehend the 
great body of the English common law,) and of the law which 
obtains in the courts of Equity ; which last, together with the 
Lex Mercatoria, and the on of Crimes and Punishments, are 
only great branches or divisions of the general law of Eng- 
land. Next succeeds the Law of Nations, followed by the 
Maritime and Admiralty Law, which is connected with the 
National Law on the one hand, and with the next title, the 
Roman Civil Law, (from which it draws most of its principles and 
procedures, aud which consequently becomes of importance to 
the English lawyer,) on the other. Thus, master of English 
jurisprudence, the student may proceed to inquire in what points 
it is altered or modified in the Contitution and Laws of the 
United States, or in those of the respective States, particularly his 
own; and having fortified his mind with the principles of political 
economy, and borne these with him in his review of the natural 
and political resources of his own country, (a study essential in 
a nation where the lawyer and politician are so frequently com- 
bined,) should close his studious career with some attention te 
rhetoric and oratory. 

‘ Notwithstanding the seemingly great extent of this course, 
(and certainly we cannot flatter the student with the hope of 
mastering it with the degree and kind of attention which is 
usually bestowed on it,) Jet him not be discouraged. What 
necessarily proves difficult to the desultory and immethodical 
reader, who comes to his books in the intervals of idleness or 
dissipation only, and resumes with reluctance what is willingly 
abandoned on the first call of pleasure, or the first apology for 
relaxation, may, by a temporary exertion of method and attention, 
be converted first ‘into a habit, and eventually into a pleasure. 

‘Study and research are not without their attractions; the 
mere exertion of mind is productive of pleasure, when the difh- 
culties are not conceived too formidable, or too numerous, and 
the student does not advance to the investigation, hopeless of 
success, or unfurnished with the means, and ignorant of the 
sources of information. In short we conceive, that to an intellect 
of ordinary capacity, the Law, instead of that guise of difficulty 
and perplexity in which it for the most part appears, would 
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assume no small degree of interest, and offer no inconsiderable 
eratification, were the student initiated, so to speak, in its geo- 
graphy s 3 were he instructed in the nice connexions and depen- 
dencies which unite its many minute divisions, and conduct him 
naturally and easily from one topic to another, instead of being 
set down in the first instance in the midst of difficulties of which 
he has had no previous explanation, and of which he knows not 
whither to a] »ply for a solution. These ninute eonnexions, this 
natural order and arrangement, it was the aim of the author (in 
which he hopes to have succeeded i in some imperfect degree,) to 
exhibit in the following pages.’ p. Xiv—xvill. 


In a subsequent part of the preface Mr. Hoffman has 
given some very useful hints on the study of law, which 
should be treasured up by every student in perpetuam rei 
memoriam. 


At the same time there is nothing which we more earnestly 
Pkt on every tyro in law, than ‘to observe scr upulously the 
hours which he has allotted to the study of his professiou. What- 
ever may be the temptations of other and more pleasing literary 
pursuits, or whatever the allurements of idleness or pleasure, this 
should be a permanent object, from which his attention should 
never be long diverted. In all studious enterprises, (if we may 
be allowed the plirase,) he will be found to proceed on a very 
erroneous plan, who thinks to make the extraordinary efforts of 
to-morrow supply the deficiencies of to-day. The mind which 
contemplates with pleasure a short exertion of its powers, which, 
though it must be regularly made, will, it knows, be regularly 
relieved by the period for relaxation or for rest, is apt to ehrink 
from the long and uninterrupted exertion which the student often 
imposes on himself by way of compensation for past indolence. 
ft will, therefore, diminish his toil, as much as it will advance his 
Progress, to allot to every day its just labour, and to perform this 

th all the scrupulosity which circumstances will permit. If, 
haaiee er, accident has deranged his plan, or idleness and dissi- 
pation have made inroads into the seasons set apart for study, we 


employ the fragments of time thus pr odilted, in the expectation 
and design of more methodical exertion for the morrow. Hov, 
much might be gained by the studious occupation of the moments 
thus idly and unprofitably thrown away, is incredible to those 
who have never calculated the days, the weeks, and months, to 
which they rapidly amount. He that would not experience the 
vain regret of misemployed days, ¢ must learn, therefore, to know 
ihe present value of single minutes, and endeavour to let no 
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particle of time fall useless to the ground.’ Whoever pursues a 
contrary plan will forever find something to break that continuity 
of exertion, in looking forward to which he solaces himself for 
his present supineness; and at the expiration of the period 
allotted for the completion of his legal apprenticeship, will gene- 
rally find a mighty waste of time to have proceeded from the 
trivial value he attached to its fragments. 

‘ The sedentary and the studious have, indeed, to contend with 

obstacles peculiar to themselves. Secluded of necessity, for the 

larger portion of their time, from the business and bustle of men, 
their ideas insensibly assume a monotonous character, and receiv- 
ing little ventilation from the constant current of novelties which 
refresh those who are engaged in active and crowded scenes, 
are apt to stagnate into Janguor and melancholy. It is little 
wonderful that inte llectual exertion should become irksome, when 
thus accompanied by despondency; and that the student should 
find the lapse to indolence and relaxation so easy, and the return 
to his solitary avocations so painful ; a painfulness most generally 
augmented by a consciousness of the neglect of duty, which he is 
happy to drown in the pleasures or bustle of society, rather than 
brood over in the stillness of his study. Instead of attempting 
to remedy this tendency by total seclusion, it is better to indulge 
it with moderation ; and to mingle business and pleasure in those 
proper proportions, which will equally prevent the fatigue of too 
much exertion, and the satiety of too much enjoyment. Hermits, 
whether in religion or in literature, have generally found their 
scheme of exclusive and solitary devotion to a single pursuit, to 
issue in lassitude and in indolence. But with this occasional 
relaxation from society ; with the exact and uniform attention, 
and the strict economy in the occupation of time, which we have 
recommended ; together with the facilities which we flatter our- 
selves will be afforded by the methodical arrangement attempted 
in the Course which we respectfully submit to ‘the student; and 
the interest which we have endeavoured to shew may be extracted 
in no inconsiderable degree even from the singularities and per- 
plexities of law ; the study of this important ‘and useful profes- 
sion, instead of a revolting task, will be found an interesting 
employment, with which to fill up those portions of life, which he, 
who knows his own happiness, will be sedulous to devote to 
business, in order to the more exquisite enjoyment of the 
remainder.’ p. XXiV——XXVil. 

The general course of study proposed by Mr. Hoffman, is 
summed up in the following general syllabus— 

‘{. Moral and Political Philosophy. 


‘II. The Elementary and C onistitational Principles of the Munt- 
cipal Law of England; ; and herein, 
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¢ ist. Of the Feudal Law. 
‘ ‘o The Institutes of the Municipal Law generally. 
Sd. Of the Origin and Progress of the Common Law. 
. tT. The Law of Real Rights and Real Remedies. 
‘IV. The Law of Personal. Rights and Personal Remedies. 
‘V. The Law of Equity. 
‘VI. The Lex Mercatoria. 
‘VII. The Law of Crimes and Punishments. 
éVIIl. The Law of Nations. 
¢1X. The Maritime and Admiralty Law. 
¢X. The Civil or Roman Law. 
‘XI. The Constitution and Laws of the United States of 
America. 
‘XII. The Constitution and Laws of the several States of the 
Union. 
‘XIII. Political Economy.’ p. 32. 


This is followed by a particular syllabus under every title 
of the general syllabus, in which are collected the best works 
on every successive subject belonging to the heads under 
which they are arranged. Connected with these heads is a 
series of notes or perpetual commentary upon the character 
and relative value of the authors, whose works are cited, or 
the history and relative importance of the topics, which they 
discuss, interspersed with many judicious observations of a 
more general nature, which exhibit to great advantage the 
liberality, sound judgment, and juridical knowledge of the 
author. As a specimen of the style and spirit of the work, 
we subjoin the note on the reading of reports and particu- 
larly of leading cases. 


‘On the Reading of Reports and particularly of Leading 
Cases.—The source of the purest of most accurate legal infor- 
mation lies in the various books of reports and cases argued and 
determined in the different courts of judicature. ‘To these 
reports the authors of abridgments and digests of the law are 
almost solely indebted ; but as these digests purport to contain 
the substance of an infinitude of reported cases, we can expect 
from them neither fulness nor accuracy of information. These 
digests and elementary works, therefore, are to be considered mere- 
ly in the light of well arranged note-books; and are to be read 
rather for the clearness of their definitions, and the methodical 
and luminous exposition of principles, than for plenitude, cer- 
tainty, and precision of knowledge. Those who are in the 


practice of frequently referring to reports, have occasion to remark 
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how often the authorities advanced by legal writers are extended 
or contracted by them, either frem negligence, misapprehension, 
or in support of their particular doctrines. They find other cases 
irrelative to the propositions, in aid of which they are cited, and 
not unfrequently, precisely the reverse: hence the necessity of 
sometimes unlearning what has been acquired in these digests and 
rudimental works, by a critical and minute scrutiny into the 
books of reports. Students thus employed in precisely defining 
their knowledge and correcting their mistaken views, derived 
from the errours of law-writers, their generality of expression, 
or the vague manner in which cases are often stated by them, 
finally arrive at the useful conclusion, that abridgments are to be 
regarded with a suspicion of their accuracy; and that the writer 
who abridges least is most to be relied on; hence Viner, as the 
repository of certain and ample information, is of all others, 
except the books of reports, the safest for reference. As the 
books of reports contain the law in the precise phraseology in 
which it was administered by the judges, they necessarily furnish 
the most satisfactory and accurate information on expository 
jurisprudence ; and as the arguments of counsel, and frequently 
of the court, present all the motives or reasons why a point should, 
or should not, be established as law, these books likewise contain 
a rich and abundant fund for censorial jurisprudence. The 
decisions ef courts are seldom mere naked judgments or opinions 
on points drawn from the arguments of counsel; but are more 
frequently lucid, ample, and learned investigations of the previous 
authorities on the subject ; with a chronological and minute exam- 
ination of each, and a clear exposition of the very reasons upon 
which the judgment is predicated. But, in the digests and 
abridgments, the student cannot expect to find the arguments for 
or against, or that close chain of reason and authority, by which 
the rules of law, or the principles stated in them, were originally 
decided. 

‘These are, with us, sufficiently weighty reasons for strongly 
urging the student frequently to refer to the reports. But as 
indiscriminate reference would lead to boundless research, and 
absurd waste of time, we submit for his guidance the following 
rules. 

‘1. Where the point in the digest, &c. is important and has 
been or continues to be a questio vexata, read with attention the 
case in which it was first agitated or decided, and also the case 
in which it was, if it has been, finally settled ; and note, in both 
cases, the arguments of counsel, and the reasons stated by the 
court. It is not often that the intervening cases need be partic~ 


arly examined. 
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2. If a point be indistinctly stated, so that a doubt rests on 
the mind as to the meaning, or if it be intelligibly stated, but 
appears to be at variance with the common notions of right, or 
with the analogy of the law; read the cases referred to, until the 
doubt be removed. ‘The proper time to dissolve such doubts is 
when they are excited. ‘The student, in these researches, will 
find that there is a legal reason in contradistinction to natural 
reason; that many points which appear at variance with the 
latter, are in strict ‘conformity with the former; and that points 
which prima facie seem not to be justified by analogy and prin- 
ciple, are upon examination ascertained to be fully correspondent 
to oath. 

S. The ancient reports should be read principally by way of 
rll for, with the exception of Lord Coke’s reports, there 
are none which are worthy a continuous perusal. ‘The ancient 
reports, likewise, should be more roquenitty referred to than the 
modern, as it is a principle that the science should be studied 
chronologically. From this mode of investigation, uniting the 
aid of juridical, and even general history, the student will find 
much advantage. This mode is also preferable for other reasons : 
generally, the ; ancient reports are less methodical, in style more 
rugged and dry, and altogether less interesting in their matter 
and manner, than the modern. If the student then (at a time 
when he is zealously devoted to the study of ancient doctrines, 
and when his mind 1s deeply imbued with their principles,) should 
neglect to search into these repositories of the ancient law, he 
cer tainly will not resort to them after he has indulged in the 
more lucid, harmonious, and pleasing pages of such reporters as Sir 
James Burrows, Mr. Douglas, Mr, Cowper, and Messrs, Duns- 
ford and East, of England; and Mr. Johnson, Mr. Binney, end 
Messrs. Hening and Munfor d, of this country. We wouid remark 
besides, that the ancient reports cenerally contain the cases in 
which points of law were first either established or agitated; and 
the modern cases are, very often, little else than different illus- 
trations of these ancient points or principles, by applications of 
them to different statements of facts. They are frequently 
repetitions of precisely the same law, or with some little modifi- 
cation; or are, (upon full consideration of all the ancient cases 
on the particular points, ) full denials of them. In these ancient 
cases, therefore, as they first agitated or gutted the various 
doctrines, we may expect to find the reasons or motives which 
induced these decisions. “Lhe modern reports, moreover, are In 
dich constant nid dai ily use, that a knowledge of their contents is 
necessarily, and almost imperceptibly acquired ; and if the 
ancient cases have been duly attended to, many of the modern 
eannot but be familiar to the student, whilst they present to him 
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a constant opportunity of exercising his mind in a similar way 
with the judge who has deeided them, viz. by examining the 
bearings and analogies of cases, applying principles to facts, and 
modifying or reversing these decisions, ; as the change in times 
and circumstances sometimes imperiously requires. This self- 
investment of the office of a judge, in this particular, will be 
found a highly profitable exercise, which every student will 
insensibly glide into, if he has been in the practice of tracing 
legal points from their infancy, to their full establishment or final 
decay. 

‘4, In order that the student may not consume too much time, 
or be so frequently interrupted by his references as to lose sight 
of the object and method of the subject under perusal, we sug- 
gest three modes. First, to read the case referred to imme- 
diately, in all cases where the present doubt or difficulty interferes 
with the due comprehension of the subsequent matter. Secorully, 
to note down the names, book, and pages of such cases as are 
deemed important and necessary tobe read, but which are never- 
theless improper to be referred to immediately, either because 
they are on insolated points, not interfering with the full com- 
prehension of the main subject, or because, upon looking into the 
report, they are found to be too long for present perusal. Such 

cases, thus noted down, should be read as soon as the student 
has finished the volume or chapter in which he was engaged. 
Lhirdly, to read such cases only as are intended to remove 
existing sa or such as are known to be what are denominated 
leading: cases. An indiscriminate reference would require too 
much time, ao in numerous instances, prove an absolute waste 
of it, because upon examination of these cases, they will be fre- 
q juently found to contain the precise words of the work by which 
they are cited. In order, then, to profit by reference, we know 
of no better mode than to limit this reference, as stated, to such 
cases as are examined to satisfy doubts and difficulties, and 
secondly to those which, on account of their peculiar learning, 
or other cause, are denominated leading cases. We shall close 
this note with a few observations on the ; great utility of according 
an especial attention to leading cases. | 

‘ Those cases are considered leading, in which a point of law 
was first in an especial manner judicially noticed, or an impor- 
tant and pervading principle, after a series of contrariant decis- 
ions, finally settled; or in which a long received doctrine was 
reverseds; or a dubious one established or modiiied, after an 
elaborate and thorough examination of the point in allits plenitude 
of analogies and bearings. Such cases are unt juestion ably entitled 
to more than ordinary attention from the student, who, by trea- 
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suring them in his mind, lays the foundation of an extended and 
durable superstructure of legal knowledge. 

‘ Chronology and geography have, with great propriety, been 
denominated the eyes of history. Thev enable the historian to 

take a comprehensive view of a long and infinitely varied series 
of events, which, like the differently formed links of an extended 
chain, are obviously designated from each other, yet connected 
by ties equally manifest. They likewise impart a fixity and 
locality to our ideas, which impress them indelibly on the mind ; 
sa that disconnected events are, by the aid of chronology, united 
and fixed in the memory ; whilst geography i is no less instrumental, 
by giving to such events, all those interests and sympathies w hich 
belong to place. 

‘ So is it in the science of Law. Leading decisions establish 
resting: places for the mind, they form so many epochas in juridi- 
cal history ; and, if attended to, render a service to the legal 
inquirer, similar to that which is afforded to the historian by chro- 
nology and geography. 

‘The undivided infinity of time,in common with the boundless 
and trackless regions of space, bewilders and wearies the mind ; 
and for steady and useful contemplation it is essential, that there 
should be fixed periods and determined places whence to com- 
pute time and measure space: so in the interminable regions of 
jurisprudence, the mind would soon be confused and exhausted, 
were it not for these great and learned cases on which it occa- 
sionally is allowed to repose, and from which the various relations 
and dependencies of this august science may be contemplated. 

‘ [t is scarcely necessary to attempt an illustration of the prac- 
tical utility of a knowledge of these leading cases, by whom 
best reported, and even the pages where they are to be found, 
which is a matter of much less difficulty than may at first be imagin- 
ed. ‘The memory is a very improvable and docile faculty, and 
after principles are impressed, such minutiz as the names of 
cases, their reporters, and even the pages, should not be neglect- 
ed, as they afford much facility in the course of an extensive 
practice. A knowledge of one or more leading cases on most of 
the great doctrines of this science, is of infinite utility, as by 
reference to them, the inquirer is at once furnished by the mar- 
ginal or other citations with a comprehensive view of the law on 
the particular subject. As for example; On the various species 
of bailments, and the respective duties of bailees, the great case 
of Coggs v. Bernard, 2 Ld. Raymond, 909, may be referred to. 
If the ‘point of inquiry be the conclusiveness of a sentence ina 
foreign court of admiralty, the case of Hughes v. Cornelius, 2 Show. 
9352, <As to the authority of domestick judgments, Moses v. 
\iiFarlane, 2 Burr. 1005. On the necessity of pleading with a 
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profert, Reed v. Brookman, 3 Dun. and Ea. 151. The distinction 
between case and trespass vi et armis, Scott v. Shepherd, 2 Black. 
892. As to the right of a feme covert to sue or be sued, Marshall 

v. Rutton, 8 Dun. and Ea. 545. The legality of agrements in 
reateuics of trade, Mitchell v. Reynolds, 1 Peer. Wms. 181, On 
the effect of a demurrer to evidence, Gibson v. Hunter, 2 Hen. 
Black. 187. Whether money paid under a mistake be subject 
to repetition, Bilbie v. Lumley, 2 East, 469. As to legacies in 
terrorem, Scott v. Tyler, 2 Dick. Rep. 712. The dependence 
and independence of covenants, Kingston v. Preston, Doug. 684; 
or Pordage v. Cole, 1 Wms. Saund. 320. The validity or nullity 
of the deeds of infants, Zouch v. Parsons, 8 Burr. 1794. As to 
fraud in the sale of personal property, ‘Twine’s case, S Co. 80. 
The personal responsibily of agents to the persons contracted 
with, Macbeth v. Haldiman, 1 Dun. and Ka. 172, or Hodgson v. 
Dexter, 1 Cranch, 345. As to variance between the allerata aud 
probata Bristow v. W right, Doug. 664. As to the validity of a 
deed by feme on the eve of marr iage, defeating the marital rights 
of her future husband, Carleton v. Earl of Dorset, 2 Vernon 47; 
King v. Lotton, 2 2 P. W ms. 674; or Countess of Strathmore wv. 
Bowe es, 2 Brow. Ch. Rep. 345. As to the exteut of the consider- 

ation of marriage to validate deeds against the claims of subse- 

quent purchasers, under statute “7 Eliz. White v. Stringer, 2 
Lev.105. Jenkins v. Keymis, 1 ha. 150. That an agent must 
perform the authorised act in the name of his principal, Combe’s 
case, 9 Co. 76. Wilks uv. Back, 2 East. 142. Appleton v. Binks, 
5 East 148. Fowler v. Shearer, 7 Mass. T. Rep. 14. 

‘In this way should the student treasure in his mind a govern- 
ing case on every interesting doctrine of the law. As his mind 
matures, he will find no difficulty in retaining the names of most 
of the important cases which lead him directly into the channel 
in which the law of a subject may be found at large. The subject 
of note books we have treated much in detail, Vid. post. It may, 
however, be well in this place, to advise the student to preserve, 
in a book for the purpose, a list of all such cases as in the course 
of his reading he may ascertain to be distinguished and leading 
which should be placed under the heads to which they belous 
The titles should pe alphabetically arranged, and the cases only 
of great learning or importance should ‘he inserted, without a 
comment, except where best reported. ‘This kind of note book 
consumes but little of the student’s time, will prove of great 
utility in the prosecution of his future inquiries, and will be found 
eminently serviceable, when the pressing and multifarious duties 
of a counsellor will so occupy his time, as to render highly impor- 
tant every means, which is calculated to abridge his labours.’ 
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‘These observations of Mr. Hoffinan are perfectly practical and 
for the most part accurate and just. In respect to the praise 
bestowed on Mr. Viner’s Abridgment we are constrained to 
differ from the learned gentleman. We are far from think- 
ing it the safest abridgment for reference—it is a very irre- 
gular fabrick, built up on the basis of Rolle’s Abridgment with 
an incorporation of the principal matter of Fitzherbert and 
Brook, and other old abridgers. It abounds with inaccura- 
cies and repetitions ; and it is quite obvious that the author 
more frequently consulted the works of other abridgers, than 
the original reports to abbreviate and digest for himself. We 
agree, however, with Mr. Hargrave (Co. Litt. 9. a. note 3.) 
that ¢ notwithstanding ail its defects and inaccuracies it must 
be allowed to be a necessary part of every lawyer's library. 
It is indeed a most useful compilation, and would have been 
infinitely more so, if the author had been less singular and 
more nice in his arrangement of method and more studious 
in avoiding repetitions.’—Bacon’s (or more properly Gil- 
bert’s) Abridgment is more full in the developement of princi- 
ples and the statement of cases ; and, in every respect but 
copiousness, is a superiour production. It is incomplete ; but 
this was the hard fate of all the writings of the most learned 
author, which were sent into the literary world with all 
their original impertections on their head. For ourselves 
we confess that, in our opinion every other abridgment suffers 

greatly in comparison with the Digest of Lord Chief Baron 
Comy ns. Forsuccinctness and brevity , for exact method and 
arrangement, for perspicuity and accuracy, for copiousness in 
principles and illustrations, and for comprehensive analysis, it 
stands unrivalled in the annals of thelaw. On one occasion 
Lord Kenyon (Pasley v. Freeman. 3 T. R. 54, 64.) said, «I find 
it laid down by the Lord C. B. Comyns, &c. He has not in- 
deed cited any authority for his opinion, but his opinion 
alone is of great authority, since he was considered by his 
cotemporaries as the most able Jawyer in Westminster Hall,’ 
In some other more recent cases the court of kings bench have 
proceeded to adjadicate some very important questions upon 
the sole authority of his Digest,* an honour which we belicve 


* We take this opportunity to enter our protest against that book mak- 
ing spirit, which has disfizured all the modern editions of this incompara- 
ble work. The original edition in folio (17 a ly is far superiour to ali the 
later editions. These haye the addition of the modern cases, it is true ; 
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has never been conceded to any other compiler. It has fre- 
quently occured to us, that our professional brethren of the 
south did not sufficiently appreciate the merits of this work. 
They appear to be devoted to Bacon’s Abridgment, and pass 
over Comyns’ Digest as a book merely of occasional reference, 
entitled to little either of praise or blame. How otherwise 
can we account for Mr. Hoffman’s omission, under the article 
of pleading, to recommend tne admirable title Pleader in the 
Digest, a title which has collected and exhausted in a most 
scientifick order the whole principles of the science. The title 
‘pleas and pleadings’ in Bacon’s Abridgment is an excellent 
sketch ; but it is but a sketch, and compared with the title of 
Comyns just mentioned is but twilight to the meridian day.— 
We wouid respectfully ask the attention of Mr. Hoffman and of 
southern lawyers in general tv the following observatiuns of 
Mr. Hargrave. ¢ The whole of Lord Chie f Baron Comyns’ 
work is equally remarkable for its great variety of matter, 
its compendious and accurate expressions, and the excellence 
of its methodical distribution ; but the title « Pleader’ seems to 
have been the author’s favourite one, and that in which he 
principally exerted himself’ (Co, Litt. 17. a. note. 4 

The remark too of Mr. Hoffman, that « the books of reports 
contain the law in the precise phraseology in which it was ad- 
ministered by the judges,’ requires some qualification. With 
the exception of the Reports of Plowden, Coke, and Vaughan, 
and a very few great cases in other Reports, the remark can 
scarcely be said to be true of any Reporter before the time 
of Sir James Burrow. ‘There are some other unimportant 
particulars in which we differ from Mr. Hoffman ; but with these 
trifling exceptions, we entirely agree in the opinions of Mr. 
Hoffman as to the importance and utility of reading the original 
Reports. We presume that the omission to notice the Mas- 
sachusetts Reports in company with Mr. Johnson’s, Mr. Bin- 
ney’s, and Messrs. Henning & Munford’s was accidental ; for 
if we do not deceive ourselves, in point of learning and accu- 
racy they yield to few, if any, in our country. 

What particularly pleases us isthe enlarged and liberal view 
with which Mr. Hoffman recommends the student of the com- 


but they consist of the marginal notes of the Reporters thrust into the 

text without order or propriety, and destroy symmetry, and connexion. 
A supple ment of modern cases and prine ip oles upon the plan of Con nyns? 
Digest, ina distinct work, would be an invaluable present to the profe: 
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mon law to a full and careful study of the admiralty, mari- 
time and civil law. Ifthe note on the excellence of the civil 
law (p. 254) were not too long, we should gladly insert it in 
this place. We commend it however, as well as his observa- 
tions on the law of nations and the admiralty law, most earn- 
estly, to all those who aspire to eminence as statesmen, or 
scholars orlawyers. To Mr. Hoffman's list of books on these 
subjects we beg leave to add Heineccius’ Elements of the civil 
Law according to the order of the Institutes and the Pandects, 
whom Sir James Mackintosh has not scrupled to pronounce 
‘the best writer of elementary books, with whom he is ac- 
quaintec on any subject."* We also recommend Ferrieve’s 
Dictionaire de Droit et de Pratique, Calvinus’? Lexicon 
Juridicum, M. Dessaules’ Dictionaire du Digeste, Exton 
and Zouch and Spelman on the Admiralty Jurisdiction 
Cleiraac’s ; Us et coutumes de la mer, Emerigon Traiteée des 
Assurances, Pothier’s works and particularly his Treatises 
on maritime contracts, Boucher’s Translation of the Conso- 
Jato del mare, Peckins ad rem nauticum, d’Abreu sur les 
Prisas, and though last, not least, Caseregis’ Discursus de 
Commercio. 

We must now hasten to a close, although there are some dis- 
cussions which the perusal of Mr. Hoffman’s work has suggest- 
ed, which we very reluctantly pass over. In quitting the work 
we have not the slightest hesi'ation to declare, that it contains 
by far the most perfect system for the study of the law, which 
has ever been offered to the publick. The writers, whom he 
recommends, are of the very best authority ; and his own 
notes are composed in a tone of the most enlarged philosophy, 
and abound in just and eiscriminating criticism and in pre- 
cepts calculated to elevate the mural as well as intellectual 
character of the profession. ‘The course, proposed by him, 
is very ample, and would probably consume seven years of 
close study. But much may be omitted where time and op- 
portunity are wanting to exhaust it.. We cordially recom- 
mend it to all lawyers as a model for the direction of the 
students who may be committed to their care ; and we hazard 
nothing in asserting that if its precepts are steadily pursued, 


* Sir James Mackintosh’s introductory Discourse on the Study of the 
Law of Nature and Nations is a most finishel composition, abounding in 
all the graces of juridical eloquence, and pregnant with most important 
and edifying learning. 
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high as the profession now stands in our country, it will 
attain a higher elevation, an elevation, which shall command 
the reverence of Europe, and reflect back light and glory 
upon the land and the law of our for: fathers. 

We have another motive besides the intrinsick value of the 
work, for recommending it earnestly to the perusal of our 
readers. It will demonstrate to the understanding of every 
discerning man the importance, nay the necessity, of the 
Jaw school which the Government of Harvard College have 
s0 honourably to themselves established at Cambridge. No 
work can sooner dissipate the common delusion, that the law 
may be thoroughly acquired in the immethodical, interrupted 
and desultory studies of the office of a practising counsellor. 
Such a situation is indispensable after the student shall have 
laid a foundation in elementary principles under the guidance 
ofa learned and discreet lecturer. He will then be prepared 
to reap the full benefits of the practice of an attorney’s office. 
But without such elementary instruction, he will waste a 
great deal of time in useless and discouraging efforts ; or be- 
come a patient drudge, versed in the forms of conveyancing 
and pleading, but incapable of ascending to the principles 
which guide and govern them ; or sink into a listless indo- 
lence and inactivity, waiting for the arrival of the regular pe- 
riod for his admission to the bar, without one qualification to 
justify the honour which he receives. One year passed at 
the university in attendance upon the lectures of the very 
respectable gentleman, who has recently been appointed to 
preside over the law school there, would lay a foundation of 
solid learning, upon which our ingenuous and ambitious youth 
might confidently hope to build a fabrick of professional fame, 
which would carry them to the first honours of the bar, and 
make them, on the bench, the ornaments of their country. 
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ArT. 1V. Memoirs of my own times. By General James 
Wilkinson. 


Remember that the ways of Heaven, 
Though dark, are just ; that oft some guardian power 
Attends unseen, to save the innocent! 
But if high Heaven decrees our fall—0O let us 
Firmly await the stroke ; prepared alike 
To live or die. Brown’s BARBAROSSA. 


For Patriots still must fall for statesmen’s safety, 
And perish by the country they preserve. SAVAGE. 


Philadelphia ; Abraham Small. 3 vols. 8vo. pp. 2295. 


THERE is hardly any class of books that is read with more 
avidity, than the memoirs of individuals, whom talents or 
chance, or the joint influence of both, has distinguished in so- 
ciety. ‘They may be said to lead us to the hidden sources of 
events, to secluded fountains and rivulets, which are after- 
wards swallowed up in the mighty current of history, where 
their tributes are blended and lost in the majesty and rapidity 
of the stream. They place us behind the scene, and we 
observe how the stage effect is produced, which is so impos- 
ing ata distance. Ifin this way some illusions are destroyed, 
we are compensated by a more accurate knowledge of the 
machinery and the actors of the drama. Our pleasure as 
mere spectators may be diminished, but our capacity of judg- 
ing is improved ; we learn to distinguish more accurately be- 
tween falsehood and truth, and to avoid being dazzled by 
mere tinsel, which in the glare of false lights may pass with 
the vulgar for gold. The meanest of the troop, with the 
aid of paint, purple and gilt embroidery, may ¢ enact a king 
and make a most royal appearance ;’ but Cato or Brutus or 
Cicero, in the plain garb of a Rostan senator, will owe all 
their importance to tie talents of the actor ; and as they are 
without disguise, so the more closely we examine them, the 
more they will rise in our estimation. 

The ancients have left us but few works of this description, 
though what they have, are indeed masterpieces. We may 
form some estimate of what we have to regret on this score, 
by considering the valuc of what we possess. The abbe Bar- 
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thelemy, with great learning and exquisite taste, has partly 
supplied this defect in one of the most interesting periods of 
Greece, by the fictitious travels of Anacharsis ; of which de- 
sign a less perfect execution had been previously attempted 
inthe Athenian Letters. This want of individual memoirs, 
of private anecdote, of personal and unofficial narratives, 
leaves our curiosity unsatisfied, respecting many of the events 
and much of the social condition of antiquity. From the few 
anecdotes aud familiar details which have reached us, we are 
obliged to generalize too much ; we may indeed produce a 
grand historical picture where the actors will be severe, 
energetick and dignified ; their only attendants the Lictors 
with the Fasces, and the whole scenery the Forum or the 
Capitol ; these will appear with all the decorum suited to pub- 
lick exposure and the observation of history ; but the painting 
of more graceful and smiling scenery, the garden, the villa, 
the saloon, the domestick and familiar groups within them ; the 
private intercourse, the subordinate springs, and primary 
combinations, which form interesting cabinet pictures, are 
almost wholly wanting. Wemay hear Demosthenes harangu- 
ing, or witness the judgments of the Areopagus ; but we can- 
not listen to the conversations of Socrates and Aspasia ; or 
observe that mother governed by a froward child, ruling her 
husband who governed Greece. 

In modern literature these works have been abundant in 
proportion to their popularity. Statesmen, generals, priests, 
philosophers, poets, actors, artists, courtiers, magistrates, 
princesses, courtezans, and even tradesmen have left us their 
memoirs. When we choose therefore to go behind the re- 
cords of history, we become intimately acquainted ¢ with the 
characters of divers eminent persons, the mutability of coun- 
cils, the remarkableness of actions, the subtlety of pretensions, 
and the drifts of several interests.’* We have the whole me- 
chanism of society laid open to us, all the infirmities and all 
the strength of human character ; the fireside scenes, the 
confidential dialogues, the secret intrigues are all displayed, 
all the windings of the human heart, all the modifications of 
social relation are exposed to our reflection ; the houses are 
all unroofed, and without an Asmodeus for a Cicerone, we 
may examine the interiour and their inhabitants, as we do the 


* Rushworth Pref. His. Col. 
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working of bees in a glass hive, at our leisure, and without 
fear of their stings. 

The French have produced more works of this description 
than any other people. They are to be found coeval with 
the origin of modern literature ; and these, though much of 
their language is obsolete, being written before modern lan- 
guages became fixed by the authority of dictionaries and acad- 
emies, abound in interest from the antiquated naivete and 
familiarity of their style, from the absence of constraint im- 
posed by refinement, and of palpable intention to produce 
effect, which makes so many of the works of our times theat- 
rical, without being dramatick. ‘This department of French 
literature is fruitful of variety, as well as amusement and in- 
struction. The consummate ability, the profligate intrigues 
and the masterly maxims drawn from the exercise of both, 
by the Cardinal de Retz, in times of commotion and civil 
broils, furnish useful lessons to a statesman 3 while the integ- 
rity, simplicity and skill of Henry the Fourth’s faithful friend 
and minister, are noble models for emulation. We do not 
indeed find many such memoirs as those of de Retz, and de 
Sully, which afford so fine a contrast displayed by themselves, 
of great statesmen ; the one combining profligacy with 
talent, the other virtue and skill ; but every period offers us 
some which characterize it; the garrulity and superstitious 
tales of the Duke of St. Simon give us many lively traits of 
the court of Louis XIV. and those which come next in order 
are a striking instance of how naturally the profligacy and 
corruption of the period of the Regency succeeded to the su- 
perstition and gloom which oppressed the brilliant court in 
the latter years of the old monarch. The military memoirs 
are numerous, for those who relish the descriptions of battles 
and sieges, and the increasing influence of literature is shewn 
by the number of accounts of themselves and their concerns by 
men ot letters. One of the latest of these, the memoirs of 
Marmontel, furnishes one of the most finished and interesting 
specimens of the whole series ; the still more recent and volu- 
minous collection of the Baron de Grimm, contains little of the 
author, but is a treasure to draw from for the history of the 
literature, the socicty, and the politics of that eventful period 
when the preparations were making and all the mines charg- 
ing, that were to explode in the French revolution. 
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At a period, and in a. nation where women had such ex- 
tensive influence and so large a share and agency even in 
political events, it would be naturally expected that we should 
have their testimony also. They have contributed some of 
the most lively, graceful and instructive volumes in this class. 
Madame de la Fayette, the letters of Madame de Sevigné, 
and almost a regular series from them down to Madame Ro- 
land and the Marchioness de la Roche Jacquelein, have por- 
trayed to us the gallantries and festivities of the court, and 
all the movements of society, even to the stern actions of po- 
litical revolution, and the ferocious transactions of civil war. 
The work of the last of these ladies may be cited as a striking 
instance of the value of memoirs, in not only furnishing ma- 
terials for history, but in giving us details with fidelity and 
simplicity, and in a manner more affecting and picturesque 
than history could adopt. There are several histories of *he 
war of La Vendee ; but still the world had a most imperfect 
idea of its causes, its character and its progress, till they were 
presented with the admirable and deeply interesting picture 
by Madame de la Roche Jacquelein. ‘lhe memoirs of this 
lady recal those of Mrs. Hutchinson, which if inferiour to the 
former are yet not wanting in interest. When it falls to the 
lot of women to witness the events and narrate the horrours 
of civil commotions, there is a strong interest in the very 
contrast of their own gentleness, and the ferocious violence 
they describe. 

There is one trait of human character exhibited in some 
modern memoirs, which is worthy of particular remark. This 
is the narration of personal failings and vices, which other- 
wise might have remained unknown and buried with the 
author. Vanity has seldom shewn itself in more perverse 
and reprehensible shapes, than when it has been thus occu- 
pied in giving to the world a self-exposure of disgraceful 
actions. The love of novelty, and paradox, the rage for 
distinction and the habit of false reasoning in the eloquent 
‘self-torturing sophist, wild Rousseau,’ produced his useless 
and disgusting Confessions. An exposure nearly as bad of 
a youth mispent and almost stupidly vicious has been made 
by the ardent, haughty Alfieri—he relates the manner In 
which he wasted the first half of his life, not so much for 
showing how nobly he retrieved it; but in a cold, proud, 
disdainful manner, as if he would shew his contempt for man- 
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kind, by voluntarily furnishing evidence against himself, 
that he might then despise even their well-founded opinion. 
When St. Augustin in his confessions relates the disorders 
and licentiousness of his early life, it is with a view to 
self-mortification and christian repentance. ‘There can 
hardly be three more dissimilar characters, than the African 
Bis!.up, the Citizen of Geneva, and the Italian Dramatist ; 
but some knowledge of the human heart would be obtained 
in comparing different points in their lives, as given by 
themselves, their operation in modifying their characters, 
and their motives for communicating them. 

The few memoirs which we have here alluded to, and 
which are amongst those most generally known, are all 
written by the persons themselves. Another class, equally 
numerous, is the one which gives us accounts of one indivi- 
dual written by another. Those of the former description 
are the most difficult of execution, and the most interesting 
in perusal. To write justly of one’s self, neither with false 
modesty nor unreasonable presumption, demands great taste, 
ingenuousness and discretion. If we were called on to desig- 
nate a work in each class, we should be inclined to name 
Boswell’s Johnson as the most valuable effort of the second ; 
and the memoirs of Barthelemy by himself, which are pre- 
fixed to the later editions of his Awacharsis, as the most 
exquisite performance in the first. In our own country, we 
have no work of this kind that equals Dr. Franklin’s me- 
moirs of his own life, which is, indeed, one of the best models 
that any country has produced. 

The period in which a man lives, who writes an account 
of his own times, is of great importance in securing an 
interest for his work. His talents may not only be greatly 
assisted, we had almost said dispensed with, if he is fortu- 
nate enough to exist in an era fruitful in events, which have 
a lasting influence on the affairs of mankind. There are 
frequent intervals in history,sometimes of considerable dura- 
tion, when all the transactions, whether of war or peace, have 
a vapid tone of routine, in which there is no leading interest 
of any kind. In such periods we have military memoirs, 
giving us relations of battles that have displayed a requisite 
degree of military skill, and consumed a due proportion of 
mercenary soldiers, and left the combatants in the same 
situation in which they commenced, excepting a little more 
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burthen on their finances, and a few more wretches in their 
hospitals. We have also memoirs of statesmen, which tell 
us of speeches, and negotiations, and intrigues, where we 
have the common appendages of declamation, chicane and, 
meanness ; and the results produce no variation in the 
political standing of the parties, no gain to the great princi- 
ples of civilization and humanity, no one permanent acqui- 
sition, to the cause of liberty or enlarged policy. 

There are other epochs fortunate or disastrous, the very 
reverse of these, when some new nation makes its appear- 
ance on the stage of the world, or some ancient empire 
crumbles into ruins ; when the energy of freedom and virtue 
converts a waste of stagnant marshes into fortresses impreg- 
nable to all the attacks of irritated tyranny and remorseless 
superstition ; or shakes from a great people the chains of 
colonial abasement and oppression, and gives it at once a 
high standing among the nations of the earth ; when a brutal 
military usurpation, the licentiousness of Pretorian guards, 
or the progress of the Crescent, subverts an enervated govern- 
ment, or quenches, in overwhelming desolation, the last 
glimmerings of science and the arts. If the relation of events 
like these abounds in animation, the study of the preparatory 
causes and circumstances is replete with instruction. It is not 
the glare of titled ostentation, or the numbers of armed legions 
which engage our greatest interest ; it is the principles con- 
tended for and the results which ensue. The surface of 
Flanders is fretted with hillocks that cover the bones of the 
myriads, which have fallen on its plains; yet how few of 
those sanguinary battles, where destruction was accompanied 
with all «the pomp and circumstance of war,’ excites the 
interest which we feel for the defenders of Thermopyle or 
of Bunker Hill. 

If then the interest which we take in any particular period 
of history, is in proportion to the elevation of the principles 
which occupy it, the successful assertion of them, and their 
bearing and consequences on the affairs of mankind at 
large ; what struggle in this jarring world can more 
strongly rouse every sympathy and excite more deep reficc- 
tion, than that which terminated in the independence of the 
United States. What revolution, as it may in some respects 
be called, has been more the result of a long train of causes, 
or tended more to advance the great interests of mankind, 
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and notwithstanding the calamities which were produced by 
some of its consequences, has combined more intimately with 
the general progress of liberty, intelligence, and civilization ? 
What contest has ever discovered greater firmness and 
energy in those who originated it, developed more noble 
examples of moderation and integrity in those who main- 
tained it; and more fully justified its authors by its results, 
and more nobly rewarded them by the applause of the world 
and the happiness of their country ? 

It is gratifying to find that in the relations referring to this 
period, such a variety of anecdotes will be found for the use 
of nistory, as will throw a strong light on all its characters 
and events, more especially those of a military cast. We 
already possess the separate memoirs of many military men 
Who were engaged in the contest, and may probably receive 
others.* Where we have some fears of a deficiency, is in the 
private history of the origin of civil transactions, of which 
the military events were only a consequence. ‘The charac- 
ters of the colonial governours and of the principal individuals 
in the different colonies, and their agency in co-operation or 
opposition towards the English ministry from 1750 to 1775, 
are very imperfectly known; yet the feelings which produced 
the declaration of the Fourth of July were in a process of 
gradual excitement and developement during this whole 
period. We know of but one person capable of describing 
this political series ; on some of the points, we believe, he 
has committed to writing some confidential testimony ; we 
hope that the protracted vigour of a long, laborious, and 
honourable life, may induce him to preserve some details, 
which else must perish. 

It is time to say something of the work before us. The 
generality of readers will have a less arduous task than they 
would at first imagine, from the imposing size of these 
volumes, since but few persons will be disposed to go through 
the two last. The first volume contains an account of 
the author’s origin and outset in life, his joining the army 
at Cambridge in 1775—of the military events in which he 
was concerned, to the year 1778—the part taken by him 
while commanding the army in Louisiana from 41797 to 
1812—a critical review of the affair at Bladensburg—a his- 


* Generals Moultrie, Heath, and Lee in our service—General Tarleton 
in the English, and some others. 
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tory of the engagements in Canada by the army commanded 
by general Brown—his own movements while commanding 
a division of the army on our frontier—and at the close, an 
account of the affair of Bunker Hill and some other transac- 
tions of the revolutionary war. The second volume is exclu- 
sively occupied with the court martail by which he was tried 
in 1844, and the documents appertaining to it. The third 
volume is in like manner entirely devoted to a court martial, 
held for the same purpose in 1815, with an appendix of docu- 
ments. These two volumes contain many documents and 
much information, which will be valuable to the historian ; 
this is more particularly true of the second volume, as it 
takes up the period from 1789 to 1809, and includes many 
minute details of various important occurrences in the affairs 
of Louisiana. The third volume will interest many who 
had directly or indirectly a personal share in the campaign, 
which is the subject of it. General readers will, however, 
confine themselves to the first volume. 

General Wilkinson does not mention the year of his birth, 
but from other dates it was about the year 1757, in Mary- 
land, near the village of Benedict on the Patuxent. He was 
educated at home, and very early commenced the study of 
medicine under an uncle, who had been a surgeon in the army 
commanded by general Wolfe, and to his uncle’s description 
of the actions in Canada, he attributes his early predilection 
for a military life. In 1773, being then seventeen, he was 
sent by his mother, his father having died some years before, 
to the medical school of Philadelphia ; the day after his 
arrival he visited the barracks, then occupied by a part of the 
18th regiment, and witnessing the parade of the men, he was 
fascinated with the perfection of their evolutions, and his 
previous disposition towards a military life was strengthened. 
He alludes to his having fought a duel while pursuing his 
studies at Philadelphia ; on account of some sarcasms from 
his companions, occasioned by his preferring the society of 
virtuous women to that of the contrary description. In 
1775 he returned home to practise his profession, but ‘the 
bursting troubles of the period that occupied every mind, 
wrought strongly upon the author’s enthusiasm. He became 
one of an independent company in Georgetown, commanded 
by a quaker from Rhode Island. After the battle of Bunker 
Hill, being no longer able to restrain his inclination, he 
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abandoned his profession, and repaired to the camp at Cam- 
bridge as a volunteer. In march 1776 general Washington 
gave him a captain’s commission in colonel Read’s New 
Hampshire regiment, being at the time attached to general 
Green’s staff, which regiment he joined at New York the 
next month. He speaks with regret of a circumstance which 
occurred on taking command of his company ; the lieutenant, 
who was a veteran, but not promoted for want of sufficient 
education, had expected to obtain the command of the com- 
pany. On the parade the first order given by the young 
captain was not obeyed, and the lieutenant stepping up asked 
him whither he intended to march the men. He immediately 
put him in arrest for mutiny, and after some explanations told 
the men if his next order was not obeyed, -he should begin 
with the nearest man, run him through the body, and pro- 
ceed thus with the whole company if necessary. He had no 
further trouble. His regiment was ordered to join the 
northern army, in which he served in New York and Canada 
under Arnold. In July 1776 he was appointed a brigade 
major, and in December he was sent by general Gates to 
general Washington with despatches ; he joined the latter on 
the banks of the Delaware, and assisted in the memorable 
affairs at Trenton and Princeton. In January 1777, general 
Washington appointed him a lieutenant colonel, with autho- 
rity to name the officers in three of the companies ; on 
general Gates’ being appointed to the command of the nor- 
thern army he resigned his commission of lieutenant colonel 
in the line, to occupy his former station of inferiour rank in 
the staff. ‘This extraordinary step excited many remarks at 
the time ; he says he was prompted to it by his zeal for the 
publick service, thinking he could do more good in that 
quarter from his local knowledge. When general Gates was 
to be superseded by General Schuyler, he appointed, by a. 
general order, colonel Wilkinson, adjutant general of the 
army. When general Gates again resumed the command, 
he appears to have relied much on his adjutant’s opinion, and 
to have followed his advice in some important occurrences. On 
the surrender of Burgoyne, he was sent to Congress with the of- 
ficial despatches announcing that important event,* and there- 


* While carrying these despatches, which were of such paramount inter- 
est, he made a halt at Reading, and Congress received the news first frem 
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upon received the brevet of brigadier general. He returned to 
general Gates, and while with the army received an appoint- 
ment of Secretary of the Board of War, of which general 
Gates was president. The discovery of some intrigues of 
Gates respecting a letter of general Conway, abusing gene- 
ral Washington, and in which Wilkinson was implicated by 
the conduct of the former, produced an open rupture between 
him and Gates, and his resignation of his place of secretary 
of the Board of War, because he would not serve with Gates 
after his disgraceful conduct. He resigned his brevet of 
brigadier general, and in July 1779 was appointed clothier 
general to the army, and here he closes his account of his 
career at that period. 

After the peace in 1783, the general went to reside in 
Kentucky with his family, and engaged in some mercantile 
transactions, particularly in a contract for tobacco with the 
Spanish governour of Louisiana. Disgusted with trade, he 
entered again into the army, was employed in various points 
on our extensive frontiers, had an interview with general 
Hamilton when he was appointed to the army in 1798, and 
presented to him a general view of our military posts on the 
frontiers. He returned to his command on the Mississippi 
when peace was restored with France, received Louisiana 
from the French, as joint commissioner with governour 
Claiborne ; remained in command in that country till his 
court martial in 1811 5; when, after being honourably acquit- 
ted, he returned thither, and when the late war came on, he 
was occupied in making defensive preparations to secure 
New Orleans. In 1843 he was ordered to join the army on 
the frontiers of Canada. His uperations while in that com- 
mand were not successful, accusations were made against 
him, he was tried by a general court martial in 1845, and 
honourably acquitted. On the new organization of the 
army after the peace, he was not included in the list of the 
officers retained in the establishment. This is a cursory 
sketch of general Wilkinson’s career, as he has given an 
account of it in these volumes. His memoirs of his life ‘in 
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the first volume terminate in the year 1778 ; of the next ten 
years we know nothing, and the events of the latter years 
we have gleaned from the accounts of the courts martial. 
He proposes to continue the memoirs of his life, and furnish 
additional anecdotes of the revolutionary war, which we hope 
he will perform. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, in the preface to his history, gives a 
quaint piece of advice to the reader, ‘that he should not fol- 
low truth at the heels too closely, lest it strike out his teeth,’ 
which some of the readers of these memvirs would do well to 
consider. ‘The author apologises for the imperfection of his 
book, by alleging the haste in which it was written, and h.s 
having no pretensions to fine writing. He has, however, 
given sufficient proofs of his ability to write well, and to pro- 
duce a valuable work, if he would arrange his thoughts with 
more care, trace his plan more methodically, and above all 
divest himself of passion and allay his resentments. These 
break out continually, and sometimes so unexpectedly as to 
be ludicrous. ‘The principal object of his anger is Mr. Madi- 
son ;—Mr. John Randolph, Dr. Eustis, generals Armstrong, 
Hampton, Brown, Scott and others come in for a share. 

General Wilkinson, ¢ in the winter of his discontent,’ sees all 
the sources of abuse, which are obvious to the veriest dema- 
gogue of the day ; standing armies and navies, expensive for- 
tifications,-congressional salaries, monied aristocracy, &c. 
&c.—and he talks against them ‘in good set terms.’ Yet it 
is principally the danger of military power, of an enormous 
standing army, of near 10,000 men, which is utterly to sub- 
vert our constitution ; the occupation of his whole life has 
led him to appreciate the danger on this score justly—we 
think his conduct in this respect not very becoming ; whena 
man has hada strong love of a profession and served in it forty 
years, even if heis obliged to abandon it unjustly, he owes if 
to himself to speak of it with respect 5 and least of all can 
general Wilkinsen, after the experience of his whole life, be 
ignorant of the necessity of a small army, to serve in case of 
need, as the foundation for a larger one ; and how barely our 
present force suffices for the preservation of the fortifications 
on our immense frontiers, and how utterly absurd it is to 
talk of danger to our institutions from such a force, so dis- 
tributed. 
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With this belief in the necessity of a small standing army, 
we yield to none in our abhorrence of military tyranny, or 
jealous watchfulness of any attempt at military interference 
in our civil concerns. Important as our small military es- 
tablishment is, to the preservation of the means of defence, 
yet it would be swept out of existence by the first expression 
of popular feeling. The administration should therefore ob- 
serve every transaction with solicitude, that implicates the 
conduct of a military officer ; and where any one is guilty of 
folly or indiscretion towards the publick, some token of dis- 
approbation from the proper department should follow his 
offence. 

In noticing a man’s memoirs of his own life, we are al- 
most necessarily called upon to say something of his char- 
acter. Ofgeneral Wilkinson we know nothing but from this 
book, and after reading it, we should be inclined to say, that 
many of his faults and misfortunes have been owing to his 
having attained promotion too early, and too rapidly, (for he 
rose in two years, and befure he was of age,) to the brevet 
rank of brigadier general. ‘The same dispositions, which in 
a slower and steadier course, would have been disciplined 
and properly matured, were injured, by his being prematurely 
invested with high authority. ‘This may have induced presump- 
tion, haughtiness, and a want of that just bearing, which con- 
ciliates those around us, while it maintains true dignity. We 
suspect too that he has sometimes forgotten, that ‘there is 
also a certain hypocrisy in business, whether civil or military, 
which they will do well to observe, who, not satisfied with 
discharging their duty, desire also the good report of men ;’* 
and though we do not reproach him very strongly for wanting 
this, which is the sole support of so many sorry minds, yet 
there must be prodigious merit to be able to do without it.— 
He possesses respectable talents, considerable science, and 
long experience in military affairs, gallantry of spirit, frank 
ness, a Superiority to mercenary views ; and having prompt- 
ly engaged in the service of his country when it was a hazard- 
ous one, after having a considerable share in some important. 
events, and been more than thirty years enrolled in its ser- 
vice, it seems a hard case that he should be turned adrift in 
the world. This, however, is the lot to which every man, whe 


* Preface to memoirs of captain Carletor. 
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serves his country, is exposed, and when he engages in the 
publick service, he should make up his mind to it; he must 


have a spirit of high disinterestedness ; he must act for his con- 


temporaries, and look for his reward to posterity ; and the 
very consciousness of acting on such high grounds is itself 
the noblest remuneration. 

On looking over the amount of extracts we had noted, we 
are compelled by want of room to omit two letters trom presi- 
dent Adams and general Hamilton in the second volume ; and 
this we regret not only on account of the testimony they bear 
to general Wilkinson’s character, but for the sake of the open, 
honourable and statesmanlike principles they contain. These 
may be found at p. 15% in the 2d vol. and were produced at 
his court martial in 1844. On this occasion his whole con- 
duct, publick and private, for twenty years, was implicated, 
and the treatment he received, might be sonsidered in many re- 
spects as persecution. ‘These letters answer for his character, 
at least up to the period at which they were written. 

After Sir Guy Carlton’s return to Canada at the approach 
of winter in 1776, general Gates dismissed the militia and 
concentrated his remaining force at Albany—general Wash- 
ington, after his retreat from New-York, bad sent him orders 
to join him. On his march Gates, being without information 
of zeneral Washington’s situation, became excessively anxious, 
and Wilkinson volunteered to be the bearer of a letter, and 
gain information. In his way through the Jerseys, he came 
almost by accident upon general Lee, an: was present at the 
moment of hiscapture. ‘The narration of this scene is lively, 
the contrast between the cynical soldier Lee, and the Con- 
necticut light horse in full bottomed wigs, is highly character- 
istick of the hastily collected and various medl«y, that formed 
our force in the commencement of the struggle. Lee’s cap- 
ture was a vexatious but doubtless a fortunate event, as in- 
trigues were carrying on to make him commander in chief. 


‘I was presented to the general as he lay in bed, and delivered 
into his hands the letter of general Gates. He examined the su- 
perscription, and observed it was addressed to general Washing- 
ton, and declined opening it, until I apprised him of the contents 
and the motives of my visit ; he then broke the seal and read it, 
after which he desired me to take repose. [lay down on my 
blanket before a comfortable fire, amidst the officers of his suite ; 


for we were not in those days incumbered with beds or baggage.— 
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I arose at the dawn, but could not see the general, with whom I 
had been previously acquainted, before eight o’clock. After some 
inquiries respecting the conduct of the campaign on the northern 
frontier, he gave me a brief account of the operations of the grand 
army, which he condemned in strong terms. He observed, ¢ that 
our seige of Boston had led us into great errors ; that the attempt 
to defend islands against a superiour land and naval force was 
madness : that Sir William Howe could have given us check-mate 
at his discretion ; and that we owed our salvation to his indolence, 
or disinclination to terminate the war.—When I reached the arm 
on York island,’ said Lee, ‘all hands were busily employed in ad 
lecting materials and erecting barracks ; and I found little Mifflin 
exulting i in the prospect of fine winter quarters at Kingsbridge. 
I replied to him, winter quarters here, sir ! and the British army 
still in the field ! Go, set fire to those you have built, and get away 
by the light, or Sir William Howe will find quarters for you.’ 

‘This advice of Lee was generally understoud ; it obtained for 
him merited applause, and general Washington gave him due credit 
for it. He had also been opposed to the occupancy of fort Wash- 
ington, and the fall of that place enhanced his military reputation, 
while unavoidable misfortunes, and the unfortunate issue of the 
campaign, originating in causes beyond the control of the com- 
mander in chief, had quickened the discontents generated at Cam- 
bridge, and raised a party against him in Congress; and it was 
confidently asserted at the time, but is not worthy of credit, that 
a motion had been made in that body, tending to supercede him in 
the command of the army. In this temper of the tines, if general 
Lee had anticipated general Washington, in cutting the cordon of 
the enemy between New York and the Delaware, the commander 
in chief would probably have been superseded, and the man, who 
lived the darling of his country, and died the admiration of the 
world, might have heen consigned to retirement or oblivion. In 
this case Lee would have succeeded him, whose manifold infirmi- 
ties would have been obscured by that honest but blind enthusiasm 
of the public, which never stoops to compare causes and effects, 
much less to analyse motives and measures. 

‘ General Lee wasted the morning in altercation with certain 
militia corps who were of his command, particularly the Coinec- 
ticut light horse,* several of whom appeared i in large full-bottomed 
perukes, and were treated very irreverently ; the call of the adju- 
tant general for orders, also occupied some of his time, and we did 


* One wanted forage, another his horse shod, another his pay; a fourth 
provisions, &c.—to which the general replied, ‘ Your wants are numerous ; 
but you have not mentioned the last-—you want to go home, and shall be 
indulged, for damn you, you do no good here.’ 
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not sit down to breakfast before 10 o’clock. General Lee was en- 

azed in answering general Gates’s letter, and I had risen from 
the table, and was looking out of an end window, down a lane 
about one hundred yards in length, which led to the house from 
the main road, when I discovered a party of British dragoons turn 
a corner of the avenue at a full charge. Startled at this unex- 
pected spectacle, I exclaimed, ‘here, sir, are the British cavalry.’ 
‘ Where ?’ replied the general, who had signed his letter in the 
instant.” ‘Around the house ;’ for they had opened files, and en- 
compassed the building, General Lee appeared alarmed, yet 
collected, and his second observation marked his self-possession : 
‘ Where is the guard ?—damn the guard, why don’t they fire ? 
and after a momentary pause, he turned to me and said, * do, sir, 
see what has become of the guard.? The women of the house at 
this moment entered the room, and proposed to him to conceal 
himself in a bed, which he rejected with evident disgust. 1 caught 
up my pistols which lay on the table, thrust the letter he had 
been writing into my pocket. and passed into a room at the oppo- 
site end of the house, where I had seen the guard in the morning, 
Here I discovered their arms; but the men were absent, I step- 

ed out of the door, and perceived the dragoons chasing them in 
different directions, and receiving a very unciyil salutation, I re- 
turned into the house. 

‘ Too inexperienced immediately to penetrate the motives of this 
enterprize, [ considered the rencontre accidental, and from the 
terrific tales spread over the country, of the violence and barbarity 
of the enemy, I believed it to be a wanton murdering party, and 
determined not to die without company. I accordingly sought a 
position where I could not be approached by more than one per- 
son at a time, and with a pistol in each hand I waited the ex- 
pected search, resolved to shoot the first and the second person who 
might appear, and then to appeal tomy sword. I did not remain 
long in this unpleasant situation, but was apprised of the object of 
of the incursion by the very audible declaration, ‘if the general 
does not surrender in five minutes, I will set fire to the house ; 
which after a short pause was repeated with a solemn oath; and 
within two minutes | heard it proclaimed, ‘ here is the general, he 
has surrendered.’ A general shout ensued, the trumpet sounded 
the assembly, and the unfortunate Lee, mounted on my horse, which 
stood ready at the door, was hurried off in triumph, bareheaded, 
in his slippers and blanket coat, his collar open, and his shirt very 
much soiled from several days’ use. 

¢ General Lee merited severe punishment for his neglect of duty 
and disobedience of orders, and he received it from an unexpected 
hand. His offence was well understood by the army, and his 
misfortune was unpitied by those who reflected on the cause of it. 
It is a fact, he had very strong reasons for his neglect of general 
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Washington’s reiterated commands ; but although they were not 
such as to justify the violation of a fundamental military principle, 
yet I verily believe his motives were ag oy though intimatel 
connected with a sinister ambition ; for | am persuaded that in 
the moment of his capture, he meditated a stroke against the 
enemy, which, in its consequences, would have depressed general 
Washington, elevated himself, and immediately served the cause 
of the United States. This opinion is supported by the following 
letter to general Gates, 

‘ Basking Ridge, Dec. 13th, 1776, 
‘ My dear Gates, 


‘The ingenious manceuvre of fort Washington has unhinged the 
goodly fabric we had been building. There never was so damned 
astruke. Entre nous, a certain great man is most damnably de- 
ficient. He has thrown me into a situation, where I have my 
choice of difficulties ; if I stay in this province, I risk myself and 
army ; and if I do not stay, the province is lost forever. I have 
neither guides, cavalry, medicines, money, shoes or stockings. [ 
must act with the greatest circumspection. ‘Tories are in my 
front, rear, and on my flanks ; the mass of the people is strangely 
contaminated ; in short, unless something, which I do not expect, 
turns up, we are lost ; our counsels have been weak to the last de- 
gree. As to what relates to yourself, if you think you can be in 
time to aid the general, I would have you by all means go ; you 
will at least save your army. It is said that the whigs are deter- 
mined to set fire to Philadelphia; if they strike this decisive 
stroke, the day will be our own; but unless it is done, all chance 
of liberty in any part of the globe is forever vanished. Adieu, 
my dear friend ! God bless you. ‘CHARLES LEE.’ 


‘Education and experience instructed general Lee that Sir 
William Howe, by pushing his front towards Philadelphia, must 
weaken his communication with his magazines at Brunswick, and 
expose his cordon of posts to be cut ; and he knew that the dis- 
soiution of a link in the chain would compel Sir William Howe 
to fall back and abandon a great portion of the conquests of the 
campaign ; he knew also, that the shew of military force in the 
Jerseys was necessary to hold the enemy in check, and keep alive 
the spirit of resistance in that state ; and that to hang on the 
flanks and rear of a victorious army, is the most effectual plan to 
impede its progress. Under these impressions, it would seem that 
general Lee had made the determination to vioiate his orders, to 
trust to his fortune, and to hazard his fame on the issue of some 
bold enterprize ; for we find him whiling away his time between 
the Hudson and the Delaware, by indolent marches and unneces- 
sary halts, keeping always the route to general Washington’s 
head quarters, but at the same time, watching the movements of 
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Sir William Howe, and waiting the period of his going into win- 
ter quarters. Ihave strong cause for belief, that the decisive 
moment had arrived, and that if Lee had not been made prisoner, 
he would have attacked the British post at Princeton the next 
morning, where the superiority of his force would have insured him 
success. 

‘So soon as lieutenant-colonel Harcourt retreated with his prize, 
I repaired to the stable, mounted the first horse I could find, and 
rode full speed to general Sullivan, whom I found under march 
towards Pluckamin. I had not examined general Lee’s letter, 
but believing a knowledge of the contents might be useful to gen- 
eral Sullivan, who succeeded him in command, I handed it to 
him, who, after the perusal, returned it with his thanks, and advised 
me to rejoin general Gates without delay, which I did the next 
morning at Sussex court-house, whither he had led the troops 
from Van Kempt’s. ' 

‘ Lee’s misfortune afflicted Gates profoundly ; they had been 
long acquainted, had served together in the British army, and 
were personally attached ; their politics and political connexions 
were 1n unison, and their sympathies and antipathies ran in the 
same current ; yet long after and in misfortune they became es- 
tranged.”* p, 102—111. 


We give the following extract from his account of the battle 
of Trenton, one of the most important events of the war, not 
from the numbers engaged, but from its cunsequences. A 
circumstance which the author mentions without much em- 
phasis, conveys in one line a lively idea of the sufferings of 
our soldiers ; he says. that he traced the route of the troops 
over the snow, ‘which was tinged here and there with blood 
from the feet of the men who wore broken shoes.” Another 
circumstance is worthy of remark ; the present President of 
the United States, then a lieutenant, was in this action 
wounded in the shoulder. This fact had been so little talked 
about, that it was recently disputed in the newspapers. Now 
in these days of self-puffing, if this fortunate event had 
fallen on some shoulders, no man in the country would have 
been ignorant of it. 


*¢ General Lee, in answer to hisold aid:de-camp, Edwards, on this sub- 
ject, observed, * The lady, who is a closer calculator than her husband, 
believed it would be more profitable to worship the rising sun, than stick 
to a fallen friend ; she therefore determined to pay her court by turning 
me out of doors. Ido not blame Gates, because he has fallen under a 
most damnable gynecocracy, and cannot help himself” I read the letter, 
and quote from memory.’ 
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‘ Boats were in readiness, and the troops began to cross about 
sunset, but the force of the current, the sharpness of the frost, 
the darkness of the night, the ice which made during the opera- 
tion, and a high wind, rendered the passage of the river extremely 
difficult; and but for the stentorian lungs and extraordinary 
exertions of colonel Knox, it could not have been effected in 
season to favour the enterprize ; indeed we were too late to have 
succeeded against an enemy less negligent and less secure, for it 
was 40’clock before the troops were formed and put in motion, 
at which time it began to hail and snow. 

‘ The disposition of attack was made for two columns; the left 
led by the commander in chief, who was accompanied by generals 
Lord Sterling, Greene, Mercer, and Stevens, to make a circuit 
by the Pennington road and assault by King’s, now Greene 
street ; the right, under major-general Sullivan, which included 
the brigade of St. Clair, to keep the river road by General Dicken- 
son’s house, and enter the town by Water street. To give time for 
general Washington to effect his ‘detour,’ that the attack might 
be simultaneous, general Sullivan was ordered to halt for a few 
minutes at the cross road, which leads to Howell’s ferry, where 
he arrived about twilight. Soon after the halt, it was discovered 
by captain John Glover of the Marblehead regiment, that tlie best 
secured arms of the officers were wet, and not in firing condition. 
The communication was made to general Sullivan in presence of 
general St. Clair and the officers of their suites. Sullivan cast a 
look at St. Clair, and observed, ‘ What is to be done ?? who 
instantly replied, * You have nothing for it but to push on 
and charge. We soon marched, colonel Stark in com- 
mand of the advanced guard, the troops with orders to clear their 
muskets as they moved on in the best manner in their power, 
which occasioned a good deal of squibbing; in the mean time an 
officer was despatched to apprise the general of the state of our 
arms, who returned for answer by his aid-de-camp, colonel Samuel 
Webb, that we must ‘advance and charge.’ It was now broad 
day, and the storm beat violently in our faces; the attack had 
commenced on the ieft, and was immediately answered by colo- 
nel Stark in our front, who forced the enemy’s picket, and press- 
ed it into the town, our column being close at his heels. The 
enemy made a momentary shew of resistance by a wild and undi- 
rected fire from the windows of their quarters, which they aban- 
doned as we advanced, and made an attempt to form in the main 
street, which might have succeeded but for a six gun battery 
opened by captain T. Forest, under the immediate orders of 
general Washington, at the head of King’s street, which annoyed 
the enemy in various directions; and the decision of captain 
William Washington, who, seconded by lieutenant James Mon- 
roe, led the advanced guard of the left column, perceiving that 
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the enemy were endeavouring to form a battery, rushed forward, 
drove the artillerists from their guns, and took two pieces in the 
act of firing. These officers were both wounded in this charge ; 
the captain in his wrist, the lieutenant through the fleshy part of 
his shoulder. ‘These particular acts of gallantry have never been 
noticed, and yet they could not have been tvo highly appreciated, 
for if the enemy had got his artillery into operation in a narrow 
street, it might have checked our movement, and given him time 
to form and reflect ; and if he had retired across the bridge in his 
rear and taken post, he would have placed a defile between us, 
which in our half naked, half frozen condition, he ought to have 
defended against our utmost efforts, and we in turn might have 
been compelled to retreat, which would have been fatal to us; 
but while I render justice to the services of Forest, Washington 
and Monroe, | must not withhold due praise from the dauntless 
Stark, who dealt death wherever he found resistance, and broke 
down all opposition before him.’ p. 128—130. 


The narrative of the subsequent events is highly interest- 
ing, but we have only room to extract sume notice of general 
Mercer, who was killed in the skirmish at Princeton. This 
took place in a clear, frosty morning, and the rapidity of the 
pursuit was so exhilarating, and general Washington was 
so excited, that he cried out, ‘ Jt is a fine fox chase, my boys J? 
In this affair Mr. John Donaldson, of the Philadelphia 
volunteer cavalry, made twenty prisoners; as he was liable 
to be shot when in advance by any straggler, he took up 
behind him a lieutenant Simpson, who ‘if any resistance was 
offered, dismounted and shot the fugitive, and three men were 
knocked down in this way while taking aim at Mr. Donald- 
son. The American loss was very small in number, not 
exceeding thirty, but nearly half of these were oflicers, and 
some of great merit. General Mercer, having his horse 
wounded, was obliged to surrender and asked for quarter, 
but he was knocked down and received thirteen wounds with 
a bayonet; when feigning to be dead, one of his murderers 
exclaimed, ‘damn him, he is dead, let us leave him! He 
was taken up and languished a few days. ‘The anecdotes of 
him shew the temper of the times, in the display of his mo- 
tives, for engaging in the cause, and in his objection to the 
promotion of an officer who deserved it. So wholly devoted 
were many pure minds to the publick cause at that time, 
that any private advancement, or any thing which looked 
like personal ambition, seemed to them unworthy of an Ame- 
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rican soldier. General Wilkinson’s account of Mercer’s 
escape after Braddock’s defeat, is contained in a note, and is 
an accumulation of horrour; the fancy of the poet or the 
artist could not go beyond it. An officer, escaping from a 
murderous defeat, wounded, alone, traversing a wilderness 
of an hundred miles, infested by lurking savages with a 
dead rattlesnake hanging on his shouider for his sustenance, 
is beyond any of the conceptions of Salvator Rosa. 


‘ On the night of the first of January, general Mercer, colonel 
C. Biddle, and doctor Cochran, spent the ev ening with general 
St. Clair. Fatigued with the duties of the day, I had lain down 
in the same apar tment, and my attention was attracted by the 
turn of their conversation, on the recent promotion of captain 
William Washington, from a regiment of infantry to a majority 
of cavalry. Gen. Mercer expressed his disapprobation of the 
measure; at which the gentlemen appeared surprised, as it was 
the reward of acknowledged gallantry ; and Mercer, in explana- 
tion, observed ; *‘ We are “not engaged in a war of ambition; if it 
had been so, I should never have. accepted a commission under a 
man who had not seen a day’s service (alluding to the great 
orator, and distinguished patriot, Patrick Henry ;) we serve not 
for ourselves, but for our country, and every man should be con- 
tent to fill the place in which he can be most useful. I know 
Washington to be a good captain of infantry, but I know not 
what sort of a major of horse he may make; and [ have seen 
good captains make indifferent majors; for my own part, my 
views in this contest are confined to a single object, that is, the 
success of the cause, and God can witness how cheerfully I would 
lay down my life to secure it.2. The compact was sealed, and 
within thirty-six hours he received his mortal wounds from the 
dayonets of the enemy. 

‘General Mercer, a Scotchman‘by birth, was a physician by 
ele ia and I have heard the following interesting incident of 
iis life. He served in the campaign of 1755, with general Brad- 
dock, and was wounded through the shoulder in the unfortunate 
action near Fort du Quesne; unable to retreat, he lay down under 
cover of a large fallen tree, and in the pursuit, an Indian leaped 
upon his cov ert immediately over him, and after looking about a 
few seconds for the direction of the fugitives, he sprung “off with- 
out observing the wounded man who lay at his feet. So soon as 
the Indians had killed the wounded, scalped the dead, rifled the 
baggage, and cleared the field, the ‘unfur tunate Mercer, finding 
himself exceedingly faint and thirsty, from loss of blood, crawled 
to an adjacent brook, and after drinking plentifully, found him- 
self so much refreshed, that he was able to w alk, and commenced 
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his return by the road the army had advanced ; but being without 
subsistence, and more than an hundred miles from any christian 
settlement, he expected to die of famine, whea he observed a 
rattlesnake un his path, which he killed and contrived to skin, 
and throwing it over his sound shoulder, he subsisted on it as the 
claims of nature urged until he reached fort Cumberland on the 
Potowmack.’ p, 146, 147. 


While the American and British armies were onthe North 
river in 1777, one of the most important actions that took 
place, previous to the final surrender of the latter, was the 
battle of the 7th of October—respecting which some interest- 
ing anecdotes are given. 


¢ Having satisfied myself, after fifteen minutes’ attentive obser- 
vation, that no attack was meditated, I returned and reported to 
the general, who asked me what appeared to be the intentions of 
the enemy. ‘ They are foraging, and endeavouring to reconnoitre 
your left; and [ think, sir, they offer you battle.’ * What is the 
nature of the ground, and what your opinion? ¢ Their front is 
open, and their flanks rest on woods, under cover of which 
they may be attacked; their right is skirted by a lofty height. 
I would indulge them.’ ‘¢ Well, then, order on Morgan to begin 
the game.’ I waited on the colonel, whose corps was formed in 
front of our centre, and delivered the order ; he knew the ground, 
and inquired ‘he position of the enemy; they were formed across 
a newly cultivated field, their grenadiers with several field pieces 
on the left, bordering on a wood anda small ravine formed by 
the rivulet before alluded to; their light infantry on the right, 
covered by a worm fence at the foot of the hill before mentioned, 
thickly covered with wood ; their centre composed of British and 
German battalions. Colonel Morgan, with his usual sagacity, 
proposed to make a circuit with his corps by our left, and under 
cover of the wood to gain the height on the right of the enemy, 
and from thence commence his attack, so soon as our fire should 
be opened against their left; the plan was the best which could be 
devised, and no doubt contributed essentially to the prompt and 
decisive victory we gained. 

‘This proposition was approved by the general, and it was 
concerted that time should be allowed the colonel to make the 
proposed circuit, and gain his station on the enemy’s right before 
the attack should be made on their left; Poor’s brigade was 
ordered for this service, and the attack was commenced in due 
season on the flank and front of the British grenadiers, by the 
New Hampshire and New York troops. ‘True to his purpose, 
Morgan at this critical moment poured down like a torrent from 
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the hill, and attacked the right of the enemy ‘in front and flank. 
Dearborn at the moment, when the enemy’s light infantry were 
atteinpting to change front, pressed forward with ardour and 
delivered a close fire ; then leapt the fence, shouted, charged, and 
gallantly forced them to retire in disorder ; yet headed by that 
intrepid soldier, the earl of Balcarras, they were immediately 
rallied and re-formed behind a fence in rear of their first position ; 
but being new attacked with great audacity in front and flanks 
by superior numbers, resistance became vain, and the whole line, 
commanded by Burgoyne in person, gave way and made a preci- 
pitate and disorderly retreat to his camp, leaving two twelve and 
six six pounders on the field with the loss of more than 400 
officers and men killed, wounded and captured, and among them 
the flower of his officers, viz. brigadier-general Frazer, major 
Ackland commanding the grenadiers, Sir Francis Clark, his first 
aid-de-camp, major Williams commanding officer of the artillery, 
captain Money deputy quarter-master general, and many others, 
After delivering the order to general Poor and directing him to 
the point of attack, l was peremptorily commanded to repair to 
the rear and order up Ten Broeck’s brigade of York militia 3000 
strong; I performed this service, and regained the field of battle 
at the moment the enemy had turned their backs, fifty-two 
minutes after the first shot was fired. I pursued the hard pressed 
flying enemy, passing over killed and wounded until I heard one 
exclaim, ‘ protect me, sir, against this boy.” Turning my eyes, it 
was my fortune to arrest the purpose of a lad, thirteen or fourteen 
years old, in the act of taking aim at a wounded officer who la 

in the angle of a worm fence. Inquiring his rank, he Aaneered, 
‘I had the honour to command the grenadiers;’ of course, 1 knew 
him to be major Ackland, who had been brought from the field to 
this place, on the back of a captain Shrimpton of his own corps, 
under a heavy fire, and was here deposited, to save the lives of 
both. I dismounted, took him by the hand and expressed hopes 
that he was not badly wounded ; ¢ not badly,’ replied this gallant 
officer and accomplished gentleman, ‘ but very inconveniently, I 
am shot through both legs; will you sir have the goodness to 
have me conveyed to your camp?’ I directed my servant to 
alight, and we lifted Ackland into his seat, and ordered him to 
be conducted to head-quarters. I then proceeded to the scene of 
renewed action, which embraced Burgoyne’s right flank defence, 
and extending to his left, crossed a hollow covered with woud, 
about 4u rods to the entreehment of the light infantry; the roar 
of cannon and small arms at this juncture was sublime, between 
the enemy, behind their works, and our troops entirely exposed, 
or partially sheltered by trees, stumps, or hollows, at various 
distances not exceeding 120 yards. ‘This right flank defence of 
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the enemy, occupied by the German corps of Breyman, consisted 
of a breast-work of rails piled horizontally between perpendicular 
pickets, driven into the earth, formed en potence to the rest of his 
line, and extended about 250 yards across an open field, and was 
covered on the right by a battery of two guns. The interval from 
the left to the British light infantry was committed to the defence 
of the provincialists, w ho occupied a couple of log cabins. The 
Germans were encamped immediately behind the rail breast- 
work, and the ground in front of it declined in a very gentle 
slope for about 120 yards, when it sunk abruptly: our troops had 
formed a line under this declivity, and covered breast high were 
warmly engaged with the Germans. From this position, about 
sunset, I perceived brigadier-general Learned advancing towards 
the enemy with his brigade, 1 in open column, I think with colonel 
M. Jackson’s regiment in front, as [ saw lieutenant-colonel 
Brooks, who commanded it, near the general when I rode up to 
him ; on saluting this brave old soldier, he inquired, ¢ where can 
I put in with most advantage.’ I had particularly examined the 
ground between the left of the Germans and the light infantry, 
occupied by the provincialists, from whence I had observed a slack 
fire: I therefore recommended to general Learned to incline to 
his right, and attack at that point ; he did so with great gallantry ; 
the prov incialists abandoned their position and fled ; the German 
flank was by this means uncovered; they were assaulted vigo- 
rously, overturned in five minutes, and retreated in disorder, 
Jeaving their gallant commander, lieutenant-colonel Breyman, 
dead on the field. By dislodging this corps, the whole British 
encampment was laid open to us; but the extreme darkness of 
the night, the fatigue of the men, and the disorder incident to 
undisciplined troops after so desultory an action, put it out of our 
power to improve the advantage ; and in the course of the night 
General Burgoyne broke up his camp and retired to his original 
position, which he had fortified behind the great ravine.’ 
p- 267 —272 


Major Ackland, who was wounded and taken Een 
was accompanied by his wife, whose strong conjugal affection 
gained her some celebrity. When her husband fell into our 
hands, she came with a flag and a letter from general Bur- 
goyne to take care of him. Her reception at the American 
posts was misrepsented and made a subject of calumny 
against our army. Major (now general) Dearborn was the 
officer commanding, and general Wilkinson relates all the 
circumstances of her reception. He has given two long 
extracts and very interesting ones, from a journal published by 
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the baroness Reidesel, at Berlin, in 1800. She accompanied 
her husband, who was a general officer in Burgoyne’s army ; 
and lady Harriet Ackland, who might be called a fellow 
sufferer, is of course mentioned in it. She relates some 
anecdotes of general Schuyler, which mark his noble, gener- 
ous character. It is always a subject of regret that this 
officer should have been deprived of the command of the 
army, and of the glory of capturing Burgoyne, to have both 
devolve upon Gates who was every way “his inferiour. ‘The 
following extract gives some further account of major Ack- 
jand, and we have marked it, because generous sentiments 
displayed between men engaged against each other in con- 
flict, is an exhibition of the most elevated feelings. 

Before we leave this part of these memoirs, we should 
willingly make some extracts relating to the convention of 
Saratoga, where it appears general Wilkinson rendered very 
essential service at a critical moment, but our limits will not 
permit. We have also omitted all mention of the serious 
difficulties in which the author was involved on account of 
general Conway’s letter to Gates, reflecting on general 
Washington. Gates was a weak man, and Conway was what 
W ashington styled him, ¢ a dangerous incendiary. > The 
reader will find the narrative of the whole campaign, which 
terminated in the surrender of general Burgoyne, replete with 
interest. 


‘A few days after my return to Albany, m major Ackland with 
whose family I was on an intimate footing, spoke to me with 
some solicitude on the subject of the retaliation threatened by 
Congress, for the ill treatment of colonel Ethan Allen; he had 
made arrangements for lady Harriet’s accouchment in that place, 
but became uneasy lest the threat should be carried into effect, 
and he be selected as the object. He asked my opinion as a 
friend, whether it would be most advisable to remain where he 
was, or to obtain leave to remove on his parole to New York. I 
did not hesitate to recommend the latter, because by being near 
the commander of his army, he might be able to accelerate his 
exchange, and by being out of sight, ‘should retaliation take place, 
he might be overlooked. He then inquired how he could effect 
this purpose; and I offered him my assistance, on condition he 
would make me a pledges he promised every thing in his power, 
and IT advised him to propose to general Gates, that if he’ would 
parole him, he should exert his utmost in! fluence to procure colo- 
nel Allen’s exchange; and that, in case he did not succeed, then 
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he would use his exertions to procure the exchange of my fellow 
statesman and friend, major Otho Williams, with whom I had 
served at Cambridge, when he was a subaltern in the *rifle com- 
pany of captain Price, and who was suffering severely in cap- 
tivity at the time, having been wounded and made prisoner at 
fort Washington in 1776. Major Ackland entered into this 
stipulation, and gave me his honour for the performance. His 
application to general Gates succeeded, and he removed with his 
precious charge to New York. I wrote major Williams by hin, 
and on his arrival there, finding the major was confined on Long 
Island, major Ackland procured permission for him to visit the 
city, and accompanied it with an invitation to his house, intro- 
duced him to lady Harriet, distinguished him by the most gener- 


. ° bad 5 4 i 
ous and friendly attentions, and finally procured his exchange, 


not being able to succeed in that of colonel Allen. Ackland took 
creat interest in listening te major Williams’s recital of his suiter- 
ings, and those of the American prisoners, which frequently 
brought tears from lady Harriet. Major Ackland’s connexions, 
fortune, and parliamentary standing, being a member of the 
House of Commons, licensed him in the free expression of his 
sentiments; and one day on *Change, when the treatment of the 
American paisoners became a topic of conversation, after express- 
ing his abhorrence, he observed, * Bul, gentlemen, inhumanity 
originates at head-quarters, anc’ you all follow the f:shion. On 
another occasion, after dining with lady Harriet, he proposed to 
major Williams a visit to an assembly; they entered, and the 
attention of the belles and beaux could not but be attracted by 
two such elegant figures as Ackland and Williams; but the 
rancour of civil animosity prevaited over the obligations of good 
breeding, and Williams was shunned like a pestilence. Ackland 
made his introduction general, but without effect; and after saun- 
tering across the room several times, ‘ Come, Williams,’ said he, 
‘this society is too illiberal for you and me; let us go home and 
sup with lady Harriet.’ 

‘ But unfortunate was the destiny of this gallant, generous, 
high minded gentleman ; and it cannot be listened to by an Ame- 
rican without deep regret, when it is known he gave his life in 
defence of their honour. I have the following detail from an 
English gentleman in whom I place confidence ;—Ackland, after 
his return to England, procured a regiment, and at a dinner of 
military men, where the courage of the Americans was made a 
question, took the negative side with his usual decision; he was 
opposed, warmth ensued, and he gave the lie direct to a lieuten- 
ant Lloyd, fought him, and was shot through the head. Lady 
Harriet lost her senses, and continued deranged two years ; after 
which, [I have been informed, she married Mr. Brudenell, who 
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accompanied her from general Burgoyne’s camp, when she sought 
her wounded husband on the Hudson’s river.’ p. 376—378. 


General Wilkinson passes over the interval between 41777 
and 1797. In 1799, when the army was enlarged during 
the troubles with France, he received a letter from general 
Hamilton, which we shall lay before our readers— 


‘New York, Feb. 12th, 1799. 

‘ Sir,—The interesting incidents which have latterly occurred 
in our our political situation, having rendered it expedient to 
enlarge the sphere of our military arrangements, it has in conse- 
quence become necessary to regulate the superintendence of our 
military force in its various and detached positions, in such a 
manner as while it will serve to disburthen the department of 
war, of details incompatible with its more general and more 
important occupations, will likewise conduce to uniformity and 
system in the different branches of the service. 

‘The commander in chief having for the present declined 
actual command, it has been determined, in pursuance of the 
above views, to place the military force every where, under the 
superintendence of major-general Pinckney and myself, In the 
allotment for this purpose, my agency is extended to the garrisons 
on the western lakes, and to all the troops in the north western 
territory, including both banks of the Ohio, and upon the Missis- 
sippi; in short to all the western army, except the parts which 
may be in the states of Tennessee and Kentucky. Of this you 
will have been informed by the secretary of war. 

¢ From the relation which is thus constituted between us, I 
allow myself to anticipate great mutual satisfaction. Every dis- 
position on my part will certainly facilitate it, and tend to pro- 
mote the discharge of your trust, in the manner best adapted to 
your honour and the advancement of the service. 

‘ It was the united opinion of the commander in chief, general 
Pinckney, and myself, when lately convened at Philadelphia, that 
your speedy presence in this quarter was necessary, towards a 
full discussion of the affairs of the scene, in which you have so 
long had the direction in their various relations, and towards the 
formation, with the aid of your lights, of a more perfect plan for 
present and eventual arrangements. Much may be examined in 
a personal interview, which at so great a distance cannot be 
effected by writing. The actual and probable situation of our 
public affairs, in reference to foreign powers, renders this step 
indispensable. You will therefore be pleased, with all practica- 
ble expedition, to repair to Philadelphia; upon your arrival there 
siving me immediate advice of it. If this can be most conve- 
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niently accomplished by way of New Orleans, you are at liberty 
to take that route. On this point you are the best judge, and 
will no doubt act with circumspection. 

‘it must rest with you to dispose of the command of the troops 
at the different stations, during your absence, and to give the 
proper instructions in conformity with those which have been 
received from the secretary of war. On this head only one 
remark will be made. The confidence in your judgment has 
probably led to the reposing in your discretion, powers too deli- 
cate to be intrusted to an officer less tried; capable perhaps of 
being so used as to commit prematurely the peace of the United 
States. Discretions of this tendency ought not to be transferred, 
beyond what may be indispensable for defensive security. Care 
must be taken that the nation be not embroiled, but in conse- 
quence of a deliberate policy in the government. 

‘ Official letters from you to me, as you have been apprised by 
the secretary at war, are to be forwarded through bim; they 
must be open and under cover. ‘The design of this is, that he 
may have an opportunity, in cases of great urgency, which could 
not conveniently wait for my direction, to interpose with the 
requisite measures. In your absence, it will be proper that the 
officer or offcers you may substitute in the command, should 
communicate with you; also transmitting their letters open under 
cover to the secretary at war. Zhis will preserve unbroken the 
chain of your command. 


‘ With great consideration, &c. Kc. 
¢ (Signed) ‘A. HAMILTON. 
‘ Brigadier-general Wilkinson.’ 


General Wilkinson soon after arrived in New York, and 
had several interviews with general Hamilton. 

The arrangements respecting the army proposed by him 
to general Hamilton, and approved by general Washington, 
were prevented by the restoration of peace with France. 
This restoration the author attributes to the agency of the 
worthy Dr. Logan of Pennsylvania, whose conduct he highly 
applauds in going voluntarily between the two countries ; 
and says he was entitled to equal praise in 1810, for attempt- 
ing a similar object, although he adds, ¢ he was abused for 
this interference’ by the same persons, who had applauded 
him on the former occasion. General Wilkinson gives us 
three letters, which originated in this second embassy ; one 
is addressed to the marquis Wellesley, another to Sir John 
Sinclair, and his answer. ‘This latter is a curiosity. Though 
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their joint efforts could not prevent the war, he sends him 
‘two recipes for preventing the mildew, which would be 
invaluable if they are found to answer.’ 


¢ Edinburgh, July 20th, 1815. 
¢ My dear Sir, 


‘I had the pleasure of receiving yours. I rejoice exceedingly 
at the restoration of peace between the two countries. It was 
neither your fault nor mine, that a war, so unfortunate for both 
countries, was not prevented. I am now at Edinburgh, at a dis- 
tance from all my papers, and can ouly request your acceptance 
of the trifles herewith inclosed, together with two receipts for 
preventing the mildew, which would be invaluable, if tiey are 
found to answer. 

‘ Excuse a few hasty lines, and believe me with much esteem 
and regard, 


‘ Yours, 
‘JOHN SINCLAIR. 
‘ Dr. George Logan.’ 


In the course of his communications with general Hamil- 
ton, the author made some inquirics about his political opin- 
ions. We request the reader’s attention to the manly, dig- 
nified answers to these queries. 


‘The splendid abilities of general Hamilton were admitted on 
all hands, but his political sentiments and public services, became 
a subject of controversy between the adverse parties, which 
divided the community; on one hand he was eulogised as the 
consummate statesman, and the sound patriot; whilst on the 
other, he was charged with predilections to roy alty, and political 
attachments hostile to republican institutions ; his works best 
bespeak his transcendant talents, and general Washington bore 
testimony to his probity and patriotism. ‘The entire confidence 
with which this gentleman treated me, licensed the most unre- 
served frankness, and one day in a desuitory conversation, I 
inquired of him whether he knew he was considered by many, as 
the advocate of royal governments, and the decided friend of 
Great Britain? He replied, that those with whom he was asso- 
ciated in politics, and who understood him, would acquit him of 
these predilections; but that those who were of the opposite 
party, had, he understood, accused him of both; he said, that the 
part he took in the federal conv ention, had, he supposed, given rise 
to the first inputation, and his opposition to the public sympathies, 
for revolutionary France, to the last; that in the convention, he 
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had laboured to promote a system of government, which he believ- 
ed best calculated to preserve the integrity of the union; for, 
that, from his reading and experience, he could not bring himself 
to believe a great empire could be protected by a thatched roof, 
against the storms and tempest to which all states are liable; and 
that, therefore, he was for vesting Congress with a qualified 
control over the state governments; to guard against caprice 
and contumacy, and to secure obedience to the nativnal will. 
That his adversaries were inconsistent, inasmuch as they allowed 
him to possess discernment and knowledge, and yet charged him 
with a desire to introduce a monarchy, which every person, in the 
least acquainted with the genius and temper of the people of the 
United States, must know was absurd. That under the existing 
constitution, ke could readily conceive a possible case, which 
might lead to a subversion of the general government, that was 
a coalition between Virginia and Massachusetts, to resist the 
measures of Congress; for, said he, it would be difficult to find a 
remedy for such an evil, originating with those powerful states. 
With respect to the other point, he said, it was not from an une 
friendly disposition to the French people, that he had opposed 
the public sympathies, but it was to prevent the honest zeal of 
our own people, from hurrying them headlong into the arms of a 
nation, engaged in a contest, the end of which, no one could 
discern; that his sole object was to preserve the independence 
of the United States, by saving them from political engagements, 
which might prove dangerous to their future peace and prospe- 
rity; and that in regard to Great Britain, although the policy he 
had advocated might indirectly favour her European views, it had 
been the effect of circumstances, in which his dispositions had no 
share; fur that at the very time, his heart bled under the sense 
of the wrongs, offered by Great Britain to the United States, and 
he had no doubt the haughty spirit of that nation would involve 
us in a war with her in less than seven years; for which, it was 
his opinion, we should then begin to prepare; and it is a fact, that 
all his measures and deliberations took that direction.’ 
p. 465—465. 


We conclude our numerous extracts with one more, 
containing some anecdotes of general Washington, which 
conclude the volume. 


‘ During my intercourse with general Hamilton at New York 
in 1799, our official engagements produced frequent references to 
the opinion of general Washington, and I embraced the occasion, 
to obtain a more distinct view of the private character of that 
great man, than our military relations had permitted. 
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‘There may be many living witnesses of the fact, that Sir 
Henry Clinton, whilst he commanded in New York, occupied the 
house of captain Kennedy, of the British navy, near the battery ; 
and that there were no buildings at that time ‘between it and the 
river. In these quarters the chief reposed in security with the 
ordinary guard in front, relying on naval protection for safety in 
his rear. General Washington had by his spies ascertained 
precisely the approaches, not only to Sir Henry’s quarters, but 
to his bed-chamber, and the enterprise appeared so feasible, that 
he determined to carry him off. The arrangements were made 
for light whale boats with muffled oars, and 150 Marblehead 
seamen, properly commanded; every thing being ready, the 
detachment waited for the approach of night ; in the interval 
colonel Hamilton took occasion to observe to the general, that 
‘there could be little doubt of the success of the enterprise, but,’ 
said he, ‘have you examined the consequences of it ?? The general 
inquired ‘in what respect ?? * Why,’ replied Hamilton, “Cit has 
occurred to me that we shall rather lose than gain by removing 
Sir Henry Clinton from the command of the British army, be- 
cause we perfectly understand his character, and by t taking him 
off we only make way for some other, perhaps an abler officer, 
whose character and dispositions we may have to learn.’ The 

eneral acknowledged these reflections had not occurred to him, 
But with noble frankness admitted their force, thanked colonel 
Hamilton for his suggestion, and the expedition was abandoned. 
I had heard of this incident, and making inquiry of general 
Hamilton relative to the fact, he gave the precéding details. 

‘On other occasions, when in conversation respecting this 
great man, general Hamilton observed, that it was difficult to 
decide, whether general Washington was greater in the field or 
in the cabinet; he said the world had very naturally decided in 
favour of his military capacity, but from the sum of his observa- 
tions, he considered him at least equally sound as a statesinan ; 
for whatever might have been the jealousies or the insinuations 
of party, it was no humiliation to him to acknowledge, that he 
had in council frequently differed in opinion with president 
Washington, and that events had generally proved that he was 
wrong and the President right. But he dwelt on a specific trait 


ow) 
in general W ashing ‘ton’s character, which it were devoutly to be 


wished his successors could imitate; this was, that in ¢ all ap- 
pointments to office, wherein he was especially called to exercise 
his own judgment, he nobly divested himself of sympathy or anti- 
pathy, and made what he conside red the fitness of the agent to tic 
office the ground of his choice ;’ as an evidence of the fact, he men- 
tioned, that, ‘ Colonel Pickering, at the time he was appointed 


postmaster ‘general, was no favourite of president Washington, 
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but that he knew the colonel to be a man of industry and method, 
and had confidence in his integrity ; and as to myself, said he, 
‘there had been for some time such a standing or misunderstand- tinu 
ing, between us, that I had no more expectation of office than I publ 
had of bein» appointed Pope’s nuncio, when I received the invita- . 
tion to take charge of the treasury department.’ ‘That a coolness 
had taken place ‘between the commander in chief and colonel 
Hamilton, towards the close of the war, and that the colonel had 
left his family, was notorious, but there were very few persons 
acquainted with the cause, which [ shall now submit to my rea- 
ders, as correctly as memory will serve me, and should I commit 
an errour, will refer to general St. Clair for correctioa, who is the ; 
only man living, witain my knowledge, acquainted with the facts. 7 Poe 
‘The ariny was encamped in New Jersey at some point east 
of the Rariton, and perhaps at Perackness. The general was 
just mounting his horse, to visit his advanced post, when he 
recollected a letter he had recently received from the British cA 
commander, which it occurred to him he might have eccasion | 
for whilst at the lines; he called colonel Hamilton, and requested 
him *to hand the letter to him.’ The colonel returned to the 
office, nut not being able to place his hand on it, reported that 
‘it was mislaid.? The general replied, 1 must have it.” Search 
Was again made without effect, and colonel Hamilton returning, 
repeated that the letter had been mislaid, and expressed his sor- 
row at not being ‘able to find it.’ The general rejoined with 
warmth, ‘Sir. you shall find it.2 Hamilten was astonished, but 
replied prom} tly, ¢{ shall find it, sir, but must let you know, that 
in i .ddressing me, you do not speak toa menial.’ The occasion 
was honourable to the parties ; it was the quarrel of Sully and 
Henry: it furnished general Washington an occasion for the dis- 
play of his mag snanimity, and colonel “Hamilton au opportunity to 
assert his personal dignity and independence of mind. Colonel 
Hamilton retired from head-quarters, but was appointed to the 
command of a battalion in the elite corps, at the head of which he 
stormed a redoubt during the siege of York before the surrender 
of Cornwallis.? p, 852—854. 





Before we take leave of this work, we must express our 
wishes that generai Wilkinson would continue it ; and in 
doing this, that he would forget the vexations and injustice of 
the present times, and give us all that he can recollect of 
the character and events of the revolution. He was brought 
into clase contact with some of the most distinguished men 
of thatera. Let him in another edition strike out in the 
first volume all that relates to Bladensburg and Canadian 
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battles, and give the publick what relates to the revolution- 
ary war; arrange the materials more regularly and con- 
tinue it down to the close. In doing this he will give the 
yublick a very interesting and useful work. 


a ee 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Poem, delivered before the ® BK society of Harvard University, on 
their anniversary, August 28th, 1817. 


BY JOHN WARE, M. D. 


fA few introductory lines, and some other passages, which were 
spoken, are omitted in printing. | 


Nove .s on novels—shelves on shelves arise, 

Of various merit, as of various size; 

But good and bad, promiscuous as they fall, 

A greedy host advance, and swallow all. 

Like Egypt’s reptile race, they crowd their way, 
Nor rank, nor age, nor place, their progress stay : 
They throng the gaudy mansions of the great ; 
They greet the poor man in his humbler ‘state : $ 
Nor in the proudest dome, or meanest hovel, 

Can human flesh and blood resist a novel. 

And see! they mount the toilet of the fair, 
And seek and find an easy homage there. 
Domestick drudgery can scarce advance 
Its claims in competition with romance 3; 
Grumbling the brother, or the husband, goes 
With elbows ragged, or undarned hose ; 

And thus discovers, that romantick scenes 

Are not the thing for ladies in their teens. 

Balls, parties—meal-times, are alike forgot ; 

Poor Byron lies unread, and Walter Scott ; 
Cares, duties, pleasures, without notice pass ; 
And every thing neglected, but the glass — 
Some cruel mother may perhaps deny ee 
The precious volumes to her daughter’ 's eye ; 

Then, after thousand efforts to deceive, 
She gets fre lovely book without her leave ; 
And re ads s, with brush in hand, should madam come, a 
That she may jump, and seem to sweep the room. 
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For if, while poring deep, she chance to hear 
The well known steady step, approaching near, 
At once, alas! each tender thought is hushed, 
Down goes the novel, and up flies the dust. 

At midnight too, perhaps her thoughts engage 
Too deeply in the fascinating page ; 

Dead to all else, she cannot stop to raise 

Her hand, to snuff the candle’s flickering blaze ; 
Nor even heeds the taper tilted down, 

That melts, like her, in tears upon her gown. 

But let us pause, these wonders to survey ; 
This mob that crowds our literary way ; 

And as they pass us, single from the tribe, 
A few, with casual pencil to describe. 

The novel, like the drama, ought to show, 
Man as he is—with real scenes to glow ; 
Should hold a mirror up, reflecting fair 
Events and things before it, as they are ; 

Thus every passion that can swav the heart, 
By turns may be the subject of its art. 
And now its page with softest thoughts may glow; 
Now swell with rapture, and now sink in woe. 
hy Ambition, hatred, jealousy, inspire, 
bes At times a theme of gloom, at times of fire, 
(ite: And round the whole, the light of love may shine, 
To purify, enlighten, and refine. 
But this, the taste of some, would never suit ; 
7 Of love they tell, on all things else are mute ; 
4) Forever on their page, we meet a pair 
Wie Of lovers, beautiful of course, and fair ; 
ey Who seem, so aptly and exact they move, 
“ie Drilled to the manual exercise of love. 
aeabs For through the whole, precise they travel o’er 
esi The same routine that thousands have before. 
5 They fall in love at sight, and then, behold, 
Wk The fair so timid, and the man so bold. 
Pug °*Tis strange to see, what homage he prefers 
‘To every thing which is, or has been, hers : 
A glove she dropped by chance, or curl of hair, 
Her own perhaps, or made for her to wear, 
A withered flower that faded on her breast, 
A pin—oh! happy pin! that closed her vest, 
The book she read, the pen she used to write, 
Are precious things in his adoring sight. 
Then, when at last they teli their tender feelings, 
Such trances, extasies, and lowly kneelings ; 
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Such falling at her feet, and lying flat, 
And kissing of her carment, and all that— 
You’d think the object of such mighty f fuss, 
Could surely never be like one of us. 
Thus for a while their path is strown with flowers 5 
And hope and rapture wing the rapid hours ; 
Too soon, alas! events occur amiss, 
To stay the flowing current of their bliss. 
Friends frown refusal, or detraction rears 
Her snaky crest, and scatters doubts and fears, 
Whilst mutual hope, and trust, and passion fly, 
Before the withering glance of jealousy. 
Or even worse, for fortune may disdain 
To shed the lustre of her golden reign ; 
And want of cash as sore an ill is found 
On matrimonial, as commercial, ground. 
But evils conjured up with ink and pen, 
°Tis easy thus to conjure down again. 
These novel heroes never fail to find, 
Lands, villas, money, just to suit their mind, 
All done as simply, as a nation fills 
Iis empty coffers with exchequer bills. 

Next more unnatural, and full as dull, 

ne thousand pupils of the Radcliffe school ; 
Sprung from a vigorous root, the puny flock 
Bears small resemblance to the parent stock. 
They serve up cold the same remembered store 
Of ghosts and goblins, we have had before. 
Their crazy hero, mad for hairbrained deeds, 
The reader through a maze of wonders leads. 
Amid some castle’s antiquated halls, 
Where moans the tempest through its broken walls, 
At midnight’s silent hour, he creeps alone, 
And gropes and tumbles ’mid the falling stone. 
Then comes the worn out tale, of creaking doors, 
Of sliding pannels, and of mouldering floors, 
Of secret “cup-boards, that but serve to hide 
The bones that whiten where their owners died : 
Of figures stalking in the midnight gloom, 
Of star tling groans that issue from the tomb ; 
Of fell banditti, who in caverns lurk, 
Armed at all points, and whiskered like a Turk: 
Confessors grim, and hooded monks who scowl 
All evil passions, from beneath the cowl ; 
And every thing, in short, which serves to fright 
Children, and boys, and servant maids, at night. 
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481 
They bring together with their wondrous art, 
‘To raise the « genius, and to mend the heart. 3 
All are not such, for e’en on themes like these, 
At times the loftiest powers of genius seize. 
Those sights of horrour, and those sounds of fear, 
That meet the eve, and: fill the listening ear ; 
The voice, that from the monumental stone, 
Shrieks to the night breeze, with no human tone; 
The wind, that sweeps along the field of death, 
And heavy wafts the sepulchre’s dank breath ; 
The wandering forms that, of unearthly mould, 
At the dead hour of night their converse wera 
As genius paints them, when it deigns to turn 
On these dark themes, its thoughts and words that burn— 
Whose nerves so firm, whose fancy is so still, 
That his fears stir not, and his bosom thrill ? 
Whose heart retains its sure and equal play, 
As slowly sinks the midnight taper’s ray ¢ 
But lo! prolifick Germany displays 
Her poems, novels, romances, and plays ; 
And spreads translated myriads fast and far, 
To wage with common sense inveterate war. 
To teach the heathen, her apostles rise, 
The mysteries of sentiment and sighs. 
E’en Britons sometimes condescend to sink, 
And dip their English pens in German ink ; 
And proudly, to the admiring world, disclose 
Their volumes rich with Della-Crusean prose. 
Strange, in a soil that bears such generous fruit, 
Enough the widest range of taste to suit ; 
One should be found to nurse, with care and toil, 
These sickly products of a foreign soil. 
Strange, where the glories of an ‘Edgew orth thrive, 
That Goethe’s wretched things could keep alive 
What, sary sterling sense, and manly thought, 
With sighs and tears, from raving W erter caught } 
And thus profane that land of purer taste, 
By Richardson, Mackenzie, Goldsmith, graced ? 
But from the sickening tale, where fiction throws 


Unreal colouring o’er unreal woes, 
Not taste alone, and feeling’s healthful play, 


And reason’s manly vigour, waste away ; 
This were enough, ‘if all, but ’tis not so ; 


Worse ills from these polluted sources flow. 
Their influence falls, to wither and destroy 
The opening buds of virtue and of joy. 
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On weaker minds they act, which shrink and fail, 

Before the slightest evils that assail ; 

And, to their frail and morbid senses, bring 

Distaste to life. and every living thing. 

The scenes, with which these noxious works are fraught. 

So falsely coloured, and so highly wrought, 

Prepare thein poorly for the toil and strfe, 

The reai sufferings of real life. 

Dreary and blank indeed, the world is found 

To those who tread on sentimental ground ; 

In other spheres their wandering spirits range, 

Till all things here are worthless, tame, and strange ; ' 

Wrapt up in visions of ideal bliss, 

They live in other worlds, exist in this. 
There are, who have with even fiction’s pen, 

Portrayed the darkest side of things and men ; 

Have taught their converts, more severe than wise, 

That vain are all the pleasures that we prize ; 

That life is but the summer insect’s play, 

W ho breathes, lives, flutters, dies, within a day ; 

Our happiness. a bubble, and so frail, 

It bursts before the Zephyr’s slightest gale ; 

The current’s foam, fit emblem of our joys, 

That the first ripple scatters and destroys ; 

That virtue is but seeming—hope and love 

Glow dimly here. not kindled from above ; 

Whilst sin and want and misery alone 

In this our sphere, have reared a lasting throne. 

All this side death is dark, and on the grave, 

Shines not one ray, to solace or to save. 

But is it so—is this indeed the tale, 

That breathes, and speaks, in every passing gale ‘ 

In every living part of nature’s plan, 

From plants, and worms, and reptiles, up to man? 

Oh ! no—truth—nature—reason give the lie, 

In vivid characters, that never die. 

What! can we think that all this goodly show 

Was only made for creatures doomed to woe ? 

This breathing world, and all its sightly frame, 

A prison-house of sorrow, guilt, and shame ? p 

We gaze, and are convinced ; the world is rife a 

With living things,—with rapture as with life. i 

Aspiring virtue here receives her birth, 

And love and truth are sojourners on earth. : 
Whence then, the errour—whence the sad mistake, in 

So false, so fatal, many daily make ? ‘a 
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But heaviest vengeance | 
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It is that feeble souls, with powers too weak, 
Too deeply in the source of things would seek P 
‘Yoo curious nature’s mysteries would scan, 
And try the ways of Providence to man? 
Yet there are some, whose ea; gle eye can gaze, 
Undazzled, on the noontide’s withering blaze : : 
Can boldly fathom, with unwearied sight, 
The depths of heavenly and eternal light; 
So: ir W ith unfading hope, untiring wing, 
‘Through nature’s works, to nature’s living spring. 
But meaner spirits, who the adventure dare, 
For them, no visions break in glory there ; 
The rays of heaven descend upon their way, 
But light, like darkness, leads their feet astray. 
They falter from the path, they strove to share, 
[n blindness, shame, oblivion, and despair. 
a wee hat on the page to fancy dear, 
cht can be found that virtue should not hear ; 
Tht vice and foul licentiousness should dare, 
Profane, to lay their touch unhallowed there ; 
Ww hen to the clowine tale that fiction weay es, 
Youth unpolluted listens, and believes. 
It is to taint the spring from whence might flow, 
lealth and abundance to the vales below ? 
‘To scatter venom at the fountain head, 
And poison thence the streams that widely spread > 
There have been those who thus have led astray . 
The unsteady feet of youth through folly’s w ay. 
But better days have better things supplied ; 
Aud genius walks with virtue at her side, 
Gaining new honours; for on every tongue, 
The notes of praise to Edgeworth’s name have hung. 
‘The lisptng infant, and the lettered sag Le, 
Alike delighted turn her usei ful page. 
Wee love to follow those whe lead a while 
Thro ich paths, where truth meets fancy with a smile. 
The idie works that just amuse a day, 
Live their short moment, and are swept away, 
‘This empty froth that floats on fashion’s tide, 
The cood may censure, and the wise deride. 
blast that baser sort, 
Which nurtures low desire, and vicious thought ; 


Or that, which nurses in the sickly breast, 


A fatal worm that preys 


upon its rest ; 
Chat teaches man to sorrow and repine, 
\¢ human fortune. or the sway divine, 
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Away with such.—But let not wisdom scorn 
Those purer works that sense and taste adorn ; 
Whose pages, never soiled by vice, admit 

The force of genius, and the play of wit. 

It is a crime with such, to while away 

The listless moments of a languid day ? 

With them, the hour of trouble to beguile, 

And raise, in spite of care, one sunny smile ? 
With them in tender sympathy to glow ; 

And shed a tear for even fabled woe ¢ 

No—they have soothed, in many a onhhe d soul, 
The stubborn passions that disdained control ; 
Have roused the slumbering feelings, by their art, 
And as they warmed the fancy, war med the heart : 
And they have given, and this enouch we deem, 
To you am usement : —and to me a theme. 


ee eo 


The Cave of Eolus.—Imitated from Virgil. 


Hicu on a throne, within his vast domain, 
The monarch Kolus rul‘d a vassal train ; 
Reluctant winds fierce struggling he compell’d, 
And threatening tempests in his prison held. 

In murmurs hoarse, and haughty tones they rave, 
And lash, indignant, their det ested cave, 

But He, serene in pow ’r, his sceptre w ields, 
And by his nod control’d their fury yields, 
Which did " not, their tyrant ire would sweep 
The winnow’d earth to mingle with the deep ; 
Ere this, had rush’d to heav’n sublime, and burl’d 
The skies in chaos with a ruin’d world. 

Once, to this warring cell, of troubled name, 
With hambles d step the haughty Juno came, 
Surpriz’d the king percelv d the unwonted guest, 
Her hurried accent, and her strange request. 

‘Oh thou, to whom the Almighty Sire consign’d 
The throne of storms,—the sceptre of the wind — 

A race by me detested 3] pread their sails, 

On Tyrrhene seas, from T roy’s un peopled vales, 

And bear presumptuous to my lov’d abodes 
Their batter’d armours, and their vanquish’d gods, 

But thou, Imperial King, to whom is given 
To rule the waves. and loose the winds of heaven, 
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Original Poetry. 


Incite thy wildest pow’rs, that ceasless roam, 
Like fetter’d pris’ners rouud thy vaulted dome, 
In whirling gulphs their shatter’d vessels sweep, 
And strew their corses o’er the boiling deep ; 

So shall thy vast and lonely hall display, 

Such honours as the wife of Jove can pay.’ 


{Imitation of the lines repeated by the poet Lucan, after his 


were opened, by order of the emperour Were. 


No more the blood distils in measures slow. 
The gushing veins like eddying torrents flow, 
The cold hands fail—the pulse no longer beats, 
Life to her trembling citadel retreats— 

Nerves the sunk heart to ward the dreaded blow, 
Arms all her force to combat with her foe ; 

But death and destiny, with purpose dire, 

Press to the fortress where her steps retire,— 
Quench her pale taper, rend her feeble span, 
And rise victorieus o’er tie strength of man. 
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Boundaries of the United States. 


‘THE provisions in the treaty of Ghent, relative to the boun- 
daries of the United States, have excited considerable atten- 
tion. The following summary may perhaps give some in- 
formation on the subject. 

The limits of the several states, which at the peace of 1783 
became sovereign and independent, were originally described 
in ancient charters from the crown of Great Britain, or in 
derivative grants under those charters, which in many respects 
were inconsistent with each other, vague and extravagant, 
and often the same charter was inconsistent with itself.i— 
When these charters or grants were first made, but little 
more than the sea-coast of the American continent had been 
explored ; and that was so imperfectly known that mistakes of 
an important nature in the relative situation and dependency 
of contiguous places are every where manifest. Indeed there 
seems to have been a very general opinion among the Euro- 
pean grantors, that the continent of North America was 
bounded by a straight line on the ocean ; and that the courses 
of its rivers made right angles with this line. 

This ignorance of the country can excite but little surprise, 
when the slight means of obtaining better information are 
considered, especially since it was necessary that a grant 
should be made before possession could be taken, and of 
course that a portion of territory must be described, before it 
was possible to explore it. 

Inasmuch however as natural landmarks were but little 
known or were uncertain in their position, it became cqnven- 
ient to portion out the several tracts by lines of latitude ; and 
of course most of the ancient charters are bounded and de- 
scribed by this manner of description. 
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The intrinsick difficulty of accurately measuring these lines 
had but little effect in producing the conflicting claims between 
proprietors of contiguous tracts, because most generally the 
country Was again patented, before it was surveyed, and 
sometimes occupied, with nothing more than a conjectural re- 
gard to these astronomical limits. So far as this confusion 
was confined to the subjects of the same monarch, the difficulty 
admitted of a remedy. ‘The King in council was considered 
as having a right fo explain and interpr et what was uncertain 
in those patents, and on various occasions undertook to give 
an equitable construction to the ambiguities of those that were 
more ancient, and to make such explanations of them, as a 
more correct knowledge of the country would permit. 

The charter given by King James I. under the seal of Scot- 
jand to Sir William Alexander in 1621, is almost a solitary 
exception to the manner of ancient conveyances, and Sir 
William justly, though quaintly, boasts, that « while other pa- 
tents are imaginarily limited by degrees in the heavens, his 
is the first national patent clearly bounded by lines upon the 
earth.’ 

This mode of conveyance has however its peculiar difficul- 
ties, and was not very generally adopted—and when lines 
of latitude gave place to measured miles by direction of the 
compass, a confusion not less perplexing was soon found to 
be the consequence. ‘The charter limits of some of the New 
England provinces, if they had been explained only by the 
language of the charters themselves, would have interfered 
with other territories, to which, by tacit consent at least, 
they disclaimed all title ; and would have been more extensive 
than could possibly have been intended, when the charters 
were drawn.—It is probable that an exact adherence to the 
literal phraseology of some of them, would have extended 
their limits from ¢ sea to sea,’ or from the Atlantick to the Pa- 
cifick Ocean, and that encroachments, under the broad words 
of conveyance, might be made on the Quebec, Nova Scotia 
and Florida governments, which in fact had never been at- 
tempted by the colonial proprietors when the whole country 
remained under one sovereign head. 

For these and other causes the Plenipotentiaries, who ne- 
gotiated the prelimimary articles of peace between Great 
Britain and the United States in 1782, were not satisfied with 
an enumeration of the thirteen states by name, as being there- 
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after intended to form a new empire ; but with an intention 
of avoiding all future misunderstanding, they defined the ex- 
teriour boundaries of those states in the follewing words. 


‘And it is hereby agreed and declared that the following are 
and shall be the boundaries of the United States, viz from. the 
northwest angle of Nova Scotia, viz. that angle which Is formed 
by a line drawn due north from the source of St. Croix river to 
the highlands, along the said highlands, which divide those rivers 
that empty themselves into the river St. Lawrence, from those 
which fall into the Atlantick ocean, to the northwesternmost head 
of Connecticut river; thence down along the middle of that river 
to the 45th degree of north latitude ; from thence by a line due 
west on said latitude, until it strikes the river Irequois or Catara- 
quy, thence along the middle of said river into lake Ontario ; 
through the middle of said lake until it strikes the communication 
by water between that lake and lake Erie; thence along the 
middle of said communication into lake Erie ; through the middle 
of said lake until it arrives at the water communication between 
that lake and lake Huron ; thence through the middle of said lake 
to the water communication between that lake and lake Superiour ; 
thence through lake Superiour northward of the isles Royal and 
the Philipeaux to the Long lake ; thence through the middle of 
said Long lake and the w ater communication between it and the 
lake of the Woods to the said lake of the Woods ; thence through 
the said lake to the most northwestern point thereof, and from 
thence on a due west course to the river Missisippi ; thence by a 
line to be drawn along the middle of said river Missisippi until it 
shall intersect the northwesternmost part of the 31st degree of 
north latitude—south by a line to be drawn due east from the de- 
termination of the line last mentioned in the latitude of thirty one 
degrees north of the equator, to the middle of the river Apalachi« 
cola, or Catahouche ; thence along the middle thereof to its junction 
with the Flint river ; thence strait to the head of St. Mary’s river ; 
and thence dewn along he middle of St. Mary’s to the Atlantick 
ocean—east by a line to be drawn along the middle of the river St. 
Croix, from its mouth in the Bay of Fundy to its source ; and 
from its source directly north to the aforesaid highlands, which 
divide the rivers that fall into the Atlantick ocean, from 
those that fall inte the river St. Lawrence, comprehending 
all ne within twenty leagues of any part of the shores of 
the United sree: and lying between pod to be nso n due east 
from the points where the aforesaid boundaries bet: Voua Sco- 
tia on the one part, and East Florida on the other, ‘shall respec- 
tively touch the Bay of Fundy, and the ilaniick ocean, excepting 
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such islands as now are, or heretofore have been, within the limits of 


the said province of Nova Scotia.’ ‘lreaty of Paris, 1783. Art. 2. 


It is obvious that after this treaty, the circuit described by 
the foregoing lines, whether conforming or not to the pre- 
vious limits of the several states, was to be taken for the whole 
extent of the new nation. But it is certain also that these 
lines were drawn with a general regard to the charter limits 
of the provinces ; and were intended to secure to each of 
them what might fairly be presumed to have been within 
their original territory. 

On an occasion presently to be mentioned, this fact was 
rendered certain by the deposition of the American plen- 
ipotentiaries, who negctiated the preliminary articles 
of peace in 1782, and the definitive treaty in 1783— 
The honourable John Adams and honourable John Jay, on 
the occasion above referred to, gave testimony under 
oath that various propositions were made as to the eastern 
limits of the United States, and that it was proposed by one 
of the American negotiators to extend them to the St. Johns ; 
and by the English ministers to confine them first to the 
Piscatuqua and afterwards to the Penobscot ; but that it was 
finally agreed to establish as a principle, that the ¢ charter 
limits of Massachusetts should govern in the location of bounda- 
ry,’ and consequently, the St. Croix was fixed upon as the 
dividing stream. This testimony was fully corroborated by 
a letter from Dr. Franklin, the other negotiator on the part 
of the United States. ‘The English plenipotentiaries had 
deceased before the above testimony was required, but the 
high character of the deponents establishes the point beyond 
all question. 

The treaty of 1783, although thus governed in its general 
principles by former charters, did nevertheless in one respect 
adopt certain provisions altogether its own. The two parallel 
eastern lines were for the first time drawn by this treaty, and 
the jurisdiction over islands within twenty leagues of the coast, 
is a provision originating with that instrument. In the colony 
charter of Massachusetts A. D. 1628, the jurisdiction from 
the shore is confined to six leagues, and when the five several 
provinces of New Plymouth, Massachusetts, the District of 
Maine, Acadia or Nova Scotia, and the territory between 
Nova Scotia and the District of Maine, were by charter of 
William and Mary in 1691 ¢ united into one real province by 
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ihe name of Massachusetts,’ the jurisdiction over islands ex- 
tended only to such as were Within ten leagues of the main 
jand. The treaty of 1783 enlarged it to twenty leagues, yet 
that provision did not in fact give any actual accession of ter- 
ritory. 

While this treaty made the above nominal addition on the 
seaboard, it contracted the interiour limits of several of the 
provinces ;—but inasmuch as the territory thus included had 
never been actually occupied or disposed of under the charter, 
the reduction, like tie enlargement, might be considered 
as merely nominal ; and the United States, for every valua- 
ble purpose, covered the same extent of country that had 
been comprehended within the provinces, of which the new 
nation was composed, 

It has often heen suggested that at the treaty of peace, as 
on some subsequent occasions, the superiour intelligence of 
the American ministers is seen in the result of the negotia- 
tions ; and that a better acquaintance with the geography of 
their own country, than was possessed by their opponents, 
enabled them to secure to the United States a jurisdiction and 
territory beyond the limits originally intended to have been 
confirmed to them. 

The truth of this suggestion may well be doubted. ‘The 
general principles on which the territory should be assigned 
were known to both parties. ‘The application of these prin- 
ciples was regulated by a recurrence to the ancient charters 
of the frontier states, and to the best maps which then had 
been published ; all of which, on the authority of the testimony 
above referred to, we now know to have been exhibited at 
the conferences of the ministers, by whom that treaty was 
negotiated. 

But the lines, which by the treaty of peace of 1783 marked 
out the limits of the American Republick, are, it is easily seen, 
in many respects arbitrary ; and even where natural monu- 
ments and boundaries are recognized, it was from description 
in existing books or maps, and not from actual delineation, 
that they became known to the plenipotentiaries. It is not 
wonderful if the lines, thus set down, were more or less in- 
acurate or doubtful ; because the best maps then extant are 
known from more recent surveys to have been in many re- 
spects erroneous. Nor is it strange, that the boundaries, 
which were then described, but not actually traced out 
measured, should require, in after times, further elucidation. 
Vol. VI. No. 1. 16 
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To determine the place intended by the description, required 
the concurrence of both the parties ; thus, though it had been 
agreed on both sides, that the intersection of the 45th degree 
of north latitude with the river St. Lawrence, should be one 
point in the boundaries ; yet, as it is probable that two succes. 
sive observers would not fix on precisely the same point, it was 
necessary that the parties should also agree in regard to the 
results of the astronomical observations by which it should be 
determined. So the other points and lines of division be- 
tween the United States and the neighbouring British provin- 
ces, required the concurrent determination of the two coun- 
tries, before the places and lines of the treaty could be con- 
clusively established. 

It is, in some respects, an evidence of good neighbourhood 
that collisions on this point did not occur, and that there was 
not sooner a necessity of settling it. Such collision was 
however, in part, prevented by the sparse population of the 
frontiers, and probably also by a certain prescriptive authori- 
ty in the ancient charters of the country. 

A serious misunderstanding did however arise soon after 
the treaty of peace, relative to the eastern boundary therein 
mentioned. 

By the provisions of the treaty the river St. Croix from its 
source to its mouth tn the Bay of Fundy, is made the line of 
division between Nova Scotia and the United States. But 
there were three rivers in that part of the country, which had, 
in a greater or less degree, received that appellation. These 
rivers were known also by Indian names ; the most westerly 
being called the Copscook—the middle the Scoodick—and the 
eastern, the Magaquadavie. 

A difference of opinion had long before existed between 
Massachusetts and Nova Scotia, which of these rivers was 
the boundary of their respective colonies ; for while on all 
sides it seemed to be admitted that the St. Croix was the 
real boundary, the question, even previous to the treaty of 
peace, Was very much agitated, which of these three rivers 
was intended by that name. 

So early as 1774 the government of Massachusetts sent 
commissioners to examine and report ; and they returned an 
opinion that the eastern river was the charter limit of their 
province. The authorities at Nova Scotia, on the other hand, 
persisted in maintaining that the Copscook was the place in- 
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tended, and on that principle had granted the main land and 
many of the intervening Islands. 

The dispute assumed a serious aspect soon after the treaty 

of peace. ‘The territory between the Scoodick and the Maga- 
quadavie had been occupied during the revolutionary war by 
refugees from the United States, and principally from Massa- 
chusetts, under the authority of Nova Scotia, while many of 
the former inhabitants who bad previously settled themselves 
under the presumption of being within the limits of Massa- 
chusetts, were driven off and their property confiscated dur- 
ing the period of hostility. 

From 1783 until 1794 the troubles of contested jurisdiction 
were constantly increasing ; application was made by the in- 
habitants to the legislature of Massachusetts—complaints 
were forwarded by Massachusetts to the government of the 
United States, and resolutions proposed in congress for taking 
actual and forcible possession of the disputed country. 

These, with the other controversies existing at that period, 
were settled by the provisions of the treaty of 179%. commonly 
commonly called Jay’s treaty. By the fifth article of that 
treaty it is provided, that— 


‘Whereas doubts have arisen what river was truly intended un- 
der the name of the river St. Croix, mentioned in the said treaty 
of peace (of 1783) and forming part of the boundary therein de- 
scribed, that question shall be referred to the final decision of 
commissioners tu be appointed in the following manner, viz. One 
commissioner shall be named by his Majesty, and one by the 
President of the United States, by and with the advice and consent 
of the senate thereof, and the said two commissioners shall agree 
on the choice of a third ; or if they cannot so agree, they shall 

each propose one person, and of the two names so proposed, one 
shall be drawn by lot in the presence of the two original commis- 
sioners, and the three commissioners so appointed shall be sw orm, 
impartially to examine and decide the said question, according to 
such evidence as shall respectively be laid before them on the 
part of the British government, and of the United States. The 
said commissioners shall meet at Halifax, and shall have power to 
adjourn to such other place or places as they shail think fit,— 
They shall have power to appoint a secretary, and to employ 
such surveyors or other persons as they shall judge necessary. 

The said commissioners shall, by a declaration under their hands 
and seals, decide what river is the river St. Croix, intended by the 
treaty. ‘The said declaration shall contain a description of said 
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river, and shall particularize the latitude and longitude of its mouth 
and of its source. Duplicates of this declaration and of. the 
statements of their accounts, and of the journal of their proceed- 
ings, shall be delivered by them to the agents of his Majesty, and 
to the agent of the United States, w ho may be respectively ap- 
pointed and authorized to manage the business on behalf of the re- 
spective governments. And both parties agree to consider such 
decision as final and conclusive, so as that the same shall never 
thereafter be called into question, or made the subject of dispute 
or difference between them.’ 


The commission was opened at Halifax on the 30th day of 
August, 1796. The honourable Thomas Barclay appeared 
as commissioner on the part of his Britannick Majesty, and 
the honourable David Howell on the part of the United 
States. After some delay Egbert Benson, Esq. of New York 
was chosen by the joint vote of the two original commission- 
ers as the third, according to the provision of the treaty.— 
The business before the board thus organized, was confided, 
on the part of the United States, to the management of the late 
learned and indefatigable governour Sullivan. then Attorney 
General of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts ; and on the 
part of his Britannick Majesty, to the honourable Ward Cliip- 
man of St. Johns, New Brunswick, since one of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court of that province. On the part of the 
British government their Agent waived the claim to the Cop- 
scook, and asserted that the Scoodick was the river truly 
intended in the treaty by the name of the St. Croix ; tne 
American Agent preferred his claim to the Magaquadavie. as 
the intended ‘boundary between the two countries. ‘The ter- 
ritory between these two rivers depended on the decision of 
this novel international tribunal, and the zeal and ability with 
which the controversy was managed, were worthy the charac- 
ter of men, who had nations for their clients, and were con- 
ducting a peaceful suit for the poss-ssion of provinces. 

In discharging the duties assigned them under this ap- 
pointment, the commissioners resorted to the ancient descrip- 
tion of the country by the first French veyagers from whom 
the name St. Croix might be supposed to have originated, and 
endeavoured to trace the identity of the stream, which first 
received that name, through the various historical or geogra- 
phical descriptions of the country, in which the name was te 
he found. 
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| The first voyager was the Sieur DeMonts, whose voyage 
was made in 1604, and an account of it has been written by 
two cotemporary authors, viz. Champlain, who was with him, 
and Les Carbot, who came out to St. Croix in 1605. 

The description of the country, river and islands is thus 
given by Champlain in an edition published in 1713, a copy 
of which, on account of the maps annexed, the commissioners 
were at the trouble of procuring from England. It follows ; 


‘ From the river St. John we were at four islands, on one of 
which we were ashore, and there found a great abundance of 
birds, called margos, of which we took a number of young ones, 
as good as young pigeons. The Sieur Poutrincourt was nearly 
losing himself there, but finally returned to our bark as we were 
going to search for him round the island, which is three leagues 
distant from the main land. Further to the west there are other 
islands, one containing six leagues, called by the savages Manthane; 
to the south of which, there are among the islands many good 
ports for vessels. From the isles of Margos, we were at a river 
in the main land, which is called the river of the Etchomins, a 
race of savages so named in their own country; and we passed 
by a great number of islands more than we could count, pleasant 
enough, containing, some two leagues, others three, others more 
or less. All these islands are in a bay, which contains in my 
judgment more than fifteen leagues in circumference, in which 
there are a number of convenient places to put as great a number 
of vessels as one pleases, which in their season abound in fish ; such 
as cod, salmon, bars, herring, fluituns, and other fish in great 
number. Making west northwest through these islands, we 
entered into a large river, which is almost half a league broad at 
its entrance, where having mad¢ a league or two, we found two 
islands, the one very small near the shore on the west, the other 
in the middle, which may have eight or nine hundred paces in 
circumference; the banks of which are rocky, and three or four 
toises high, except a small place, a point of land and clay which 
may serve to make bricks and other necessary things. ‘There is 
another sheltered place to put vessels from eighty to one hundred 
tons, but it is dry at low water. ‘The island is filled with firs, 
birches, maples, and oaks. Of itself it is in a good situation, 
and there is only one side where it slopes about forty paces, which 
is easy to be fortified, the shores of the main Jand being distant 
on each side about nine hundred or a thousand paces. Vessels 
cannot pass on the river but at the mercy of the cannon:on the 
island, which is the place we judged best, as well for the situation, 
the goodness of the country, as for the communication we pro- 
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posed to have with the savages of the coasts and the interiour 
country being in the midst of them. This place is named by the 
name of the island St. Croix. Passing higher up, one sees a great 
bay in which there are two islands, the one high, the other low, 
and three rivers, two of a middling size, one going off towards 
the east and the other to the north, “and the third is Jar ge which 
goes tothe west. This is that of the Etchimins, of which we have 
spoken above. Going into it two leagues there is a fall of water, 
where the savages carry their canoes by land about four hundred 
paces, afterw ards re- -entering it, from which afterwards crossing 
over a small space of land one goes into the river Norembeque 
and of St. John. In this place of the fall, which the vessels can- 
not pass because there is nothing but rocks, and that there is not 
more than four of five feet water, in May and June, they take as 
great abundance of bars and herrings, as they can lade in their 
vessels. The soil is very fine and there are about fifteen or 
twenty acres of land cleared, where the Sieur De Monts sowed 
some grain, which came up very well. The savages stay here, 
sometimes five or six weeks, during the fishing season. All the 
rest of the country is a very thick forest. If the land was cleared, 
grain would grow there very well. This place is in forty five 
degrees and one third of latitude, and the variation of the mag- 
netick needle is seventeen degrees and thirty two minutes.’ ‘Not 
having found a place more fit than this island to make a barricade 
on a sinall island a little separated from the island, which served 
as a platform for our cannon, every one employed himself so 
faithfully that in a little time it was rendered a defence. Then 
the Sieur De Monts began to employ the workmen to build the 
houses for our abede. After the Sieur De Monts had taken the 
place for the magazine, which was nine toises long and three 
broad and twelve feet high, he fixed on the plan of his own 
lodging, which was immediately built by good workmen ; he then 
assizned to each his place. We then made some eardens, as well 
on the main land as on the island. The Sieur De Monts deter- 
mined on a change of place and to make another habitation to 
avoid the cold and evils which we had in the island St. Croix. 
Not having found any port which was proper for us there, and the 
little time * we had to lodge ourselves and to build houses tor that 
purpose, we caused two barks to be equipped, on which was laden 
the carpenter’s work of the houses of St. Croix, to be carried to 
Port-Royal, twenty five leagues from thence, where we judged 
our abode would be more mild and temperate.’ 

In his edition of 1632, after the above passage where he men- 
tions the Jatitude and the variation of the needle, he adds, ¢ in this 
place was the habitation made in 1604,’ and then immediately 
coinmences another chapter as follows ; ‘From the said river St. 
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Croix, continuing along the coast, making about twenty five 
leagues, we passed by a great number of islands,’ &c. 


Having been satisfied from the map in the above edition 
of Champlain that it was probable the island, there called 
Isle Sainte Croix, was that island then called Bone or 
Docias island in the Scoodick, they caused search to be 
made, by digging into the soil for the marks of the build- 
ings and other traces of Muropean occupation. 

This search satisfied the commissioners that there were 
evident marks of the foundations of buildings. Bricks, 
charcoal, iron spikes, and other artificial articles were dis- 
covered, and the exfoliation of the iron afforded some means 
of estimating the period during which it had been buried. 

After comparing the description and other facts with the 
Bay of Passamaquoddy, including the islands and rivers, one 
of the commissioners, who served as the representative of 
the rest, declared, «that it resuited in demonstration that the 
island St. Croix and the river St. Croix intended in them 
are respectively Bone island and the river Scoodick.’* 
Here the question would have rested, and a decision been 
thereupon made in favour of Great Britain, but the agent of 
the United States suggested, that * Mitchell’s map, published 
in 1755, was belore the commissioners who negotiated and 
concluded the provisional treaty of peace at Paris in 1782; 
from that they tock their ideas of the country ; upon 
that they marked the dividing line between the two coun- 
tries, and by the line marked upon it their intention is 
well explained, that the river intended by the name of the 
St. Croix in the treaty, was the eastern river, which empties 
its waters into the Bay of Passamaquoddy.’ 

To establish this position, the depositions of the American 
plenipotentiaries before alluded to were introduced, in which 
Mr. Adams, whose statement was corroborated by the 
others, says, ¢ that the British commissioners finally agreed 
to the St. Croix, as marked on Mitchell’s map.’ 

In answer. however, to this argument and evidence in 
support of the American claim to the eastern river as the 
St. Croix of the treaty, the commissioner above quoted 
rewarks, that the part of Mitchell’s map, which relates to 
the Bay of Passamaquoddy is very erroneous and imperfect. 
But, that the true reasoning is briefly this; ‘The commis- 


* Judge Benson’s MS, report to the president of the United States. 
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sioners at the treaty of Paris intended the river intended by 
Mitchell ; he intended the river which was the boundary of 
Nova Scotia, that is, the river which was called St. Croix by 
the French navigator in 1604. The river called St. Croix 
by the French navigator was the Scoodick, from which it 
follows that the treaty of 1783, by the term river St. Croix 
intended the Scoodick. By a supplemental convention the 
commissioners were excused from ascertaining the latitude 
and longitude of the source of the river intended in the 
treaty, and the result of their investigation was the following 
report, vehich was unanimously concured in, and has become 
binding and conclusive on both nations; and the language 
of which is so plain and intelligible, that it cannot be made 
the subject of dispute or difference. 


‘By Thomas Barclay, David Howell, and Egbert Benson ; 
commissioners appointed in pursuance of the fifth article of 
the treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, between his 
Britannick Majesty and the United States of America, finally 
to decide the question; * What river was truly intended 
under the name of the river Saint Croia, mentioned in the 
treaty of peace between his Majesty and the United States 
and forming a part of the boundary therein described.’ 


DECLARATION. 


‘ We, the said commissioners having been sworn ¢ impar- 
tially to examine and decide the said question according to 
such evidence as should respectively be laid before us on the 
part of the British government, and of the United States ;’ 
and having heard the evidence which hath been laid before 
us, by the agent of his Majesty, and the agent of the United 
States respectively appointed, and authorised to manage the 
business on behalf of the respective governments ; have 
decided, and hereby do decide, the river herein after par- 
ticularly described and mentioned, to be the river truly 
intended under the name of the river Saint Croix in the said 
treaty of peace, and forming a part of the boundary therein 
described. That is to say; the mouth of the said river is 
in Passamaquoddy Bay, at a point of land called Joc’s point, 
about one mile northward from the northern point of Sainé 
Andrews’ island, and in the latitude of forty five degrees, five 
minutes and five seconds north, and in the longitude of sixty 
seven degrees, twelve minutes and thirty seconds west frem 
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the Royal Observatory at Greenwich in Great Britain, and 
three degrees fifty four minutes and fifteen seconds east from 
Harvard College, in the University of Cambridge, in the state 
of Massachusetts. The course of the said river up from 
its said mouth is northerly to a point of land called the 
Devil’s Head, then turning the said point, is westerly to 
where it divides into two streams, the one coming from the 
westward, and the other coming from the northward, 
having the Indian name of Chiputnatecook, or Chibnit- 
cook, as the same may be variously spelt, then up the 
said stream so coming from the northward, to its source, 
which is at a stake near a yellow birch tree hooped with 
iron, and marked S. T. and I. H. 1797, by Samuel Titcomb 
and John Harris, the surveyors, employed to survey the 
abovementioned stream coming from the northward ; and the 
said river is designated on the map, hereunto annexed, and 
hereby referred to, as farther descriptive of it, by the letters 
A, B,C, D, E, F, G, H, 1, K, and L. The letter A, being 
at its said mouth, and the letter L being at its said source, and 
the course and distance of the said source, from the islands at 
the confluence of the abovementioned two streams is, as laid 
down on the said map, north, five degress, and about fifteen 
minutes west by the magnet, about forty eight miles and one 
quarter. 

In testimony whereof, we have hereunto set our hands and 
seals at Providence in the state of Rhode Island, the twenty 
fifth day of October, in the year one thousand seven hun- 
dred and ninety eight. 

THOMAS BARCLAY, t. s. 
DAVID HOWELL, L. S. 
EGBERT BENSON, Ls. 


Witness, 
ED: WINSLOW, Secretary to the commissioners. 


Our limits will not allow us to pursue the subject further 
at present, but we shall continue it in our next number. 


ste te 


The Jesuits. 


OnE of the first privileges, which Ignatius was eager to 
obtain from the pope, was that his disciples should not be 
ob'iged to recite the oilice in common. He obtained a 
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bull of Paul III. 27th September, 1540. * Tencantur—non 
communiter, ad dicendum officium.’ 

In one word, in the privileges which the Jesuits have 
obtained, a plan is perceivable, formed with address, dictated 
by unbounded ambition, not only to establish in the society 
an absolute monarchy, but to elevate the society to the 
monarchy of the whole universe, by enslaving all other 
ar'thority to itself. 

Nevertheless, if we believe the Jesuits in their *¢ imago 
primi seculi,’ their spiritual exercises and their constitutions 
were dictated by the holy Virgin. ¢ Scripsit ille quidem 
Ignatius, sed dictante Maria.? Nay, Ignatius was still 
bolder, and affirmed that his laws and constitutions were not 
his own compositions, but were dictated to him by Jesus 
Christ and his mother Mary in persons. ‘The society were 
therefore to obey, ‘legibus ab Jesu et Maria, magis quam 
ab Ignatio, latis.’ 

Other extravagances are recorded of them by high autho- 
rities, among which one is, that Jesus Christ comes down to 
meet every Jesuit who dies, to conduct him to paradise ; 
and that none of the society who die will be damned. 

Is it astonishing that providence, to humble these proud 
spirits, permitted them to march in their own perverse ways, 
to fall into all sorts of disorders, abandoned them to that 
thick darkness, which they endeavoured to spread over the 
whole earth, delivered them up to those gross errours with 
which they nourished themselves and infested all Christen- 
dom? It is surprizing that they could not foresee that by 
attempting this universal subversion of all things they would 
excite the world against them; or that having foreseen the 
universal detestation into which they fell, they should have 
flattered themselves with hopes of overcoming it. 

Ignatius, as soon as he had obtained from the pope Paul 
III. the approbation of his institution, sent his companions 
into all the countries of the world. Lainez had already 
penetrated to the court of Charles V. He had even obtained 
the office of negotiating the marriage of the daughter of the 
king of Portugal with Philip IL. the son of that empe- 
rour, and accompanied the new queen into Spain. By 
these means he opened a way to his society into that 
kingdom, and it is well known that the Jesuits, having 
attached themselves to Philip II. found means to deliver 
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to him the crown of Portugal, where they had been 
so favourably received, even before the approbation of their 
institution. 

I¢natius and his companions, in their supplications of 
1540 and 1543, had promised the pope to combat under his 
standard ; to be his soldiers as they were the soldiers of God, 
and to obey him in all things. In consequence, Paul III, 
loaded them with his favours. He sent Lainez and Salme- 
ron to the counsel of Trent, and Le Jay went to it in quality 
of theologian of the bishop of Augsburg. 

The singular protection which the pope afforded them, 
and the zeal they displayed against the protestants, pre- 
vailed upon several princes, who entered at that time into the 
war of religion to admit them into their states and to give 
them establishments. 

We will quote, from the writings of the Jesuits themselves, 
their ostentatious displays of these different establishments 
formed in so short a time in various countries ; remarking, 
however, the artifices of surprise, deception, and violence 
with which they attained their ends. 

In 1540, when they presented their supplication to Paul 
III. they appeared only to the number of ten. In 1543 they 
were only eighty. In 1545 they had but ten houses. But 
in 4549 they had two provinces, one in Spain, the other in 
Portugal, and two and twenty houses ; and at the death of 
Ignatius in 1556, they had twelve grand provinces. In 1608, 
Ribadeneira counted twenty nine provinces, two vice pro- 
vinces, one and twenty houses of profession, two hundred 
and ninety three colleges, thirty three houses of probation, 
other residences to the number of ninety three, and ten thou- 
sand five hundred and eighty one Jesuits. In the catalogue 
printed at Rome, in 1679, we find thirty five provinces, two 
vice provinces, thirty three houses of profession, five hun- 
dred and seventy eight colleges, forty eight houses of proba- 
tion, eighty eight seminaries, one hundred and sixty resi- 
dences, one hundred and six missions, and in all seventeen 
thousands six hundred and fifty five Jesuits, of whom seven 
thousand eight hundred and seventy were priests. In fine, 
according to the calculation made by father Juvenas, they 
had in 1740, four and twenty houses of profession, fifty nine 
houses of probation, three hundred and forty residences, six 
hundred and twelve colleges, of which more than eighty 
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were in France, two hundred missions, one hundred and 
fifty seven seminaries and pensions, and nineteen thousand 
nine hundred and ninety eight Jesuits. 

The Jesuitical historians report the sudden progress of the 
society and the multiplication of their establishments, with 
the more exultation, because they cannot avoid acknowledg- 
ing the opposition they have experienced from all quarters 


since their commencement. Ignatius was very sensible of 


the oppositions, which his companions encountered when 
they attempted to establish themselves in Salamanca, in 1548, 
Melchior Cano, a dominican, celebrated both for his science 
and his piety, then filled the first chair. Amid the rapid pro- 
gress of this infant society, he perceived melancholy pre- 
sages which seemed to threaten the world with the greatest 
evils. ‘This great luminary of the church of Spain, though 
a catholick and a dominican, when he saw this novel society 
appear inthe kingdom, thought the end of the world was 
approaching, and that Antichrist would soon appear, because 
his precursors and emissaries already appeared. He pro- 
claimed every where, not only in his conversation and 

vate conferences, but in his sermons and _ publick, lectures, 
that he saw in them the marks which the apostle had declared 
should distinguish the disciples of Antichrist. And when 
Turrian, one his friends, who had mace' himself a Jesuit, 
entreated him to desist from persecuting his new order and 
alleged the approbation of the holy see, he could obtain no 
other answer from Cano, than that he believed himself bound 
in conscience to advertise and warn the people as he did, 
lest they should suffer themselves to be seduced. 

The authority of Cano made a great impression un the 
inhabitants of Salamanca. ‘The Jesuits were marked and 
avoided. They could neither be entrusted with the educa- 
tion cf youth, nor the instruction of the faithful. In one 
word, the magistrates in concert with the university delibe- 
rated to drive them out of the city as a corrupted crew. 

Ignatius employed many contrivances to calm this dan- 
gerous storm, but in vain. The brief which he obtained of 
the pope for the bishop of Salamanca, a protector of his 
order, made no change in the dispositions of the city, and 
the Jesuits never could establish themselves there while 
Melchior Cano lived. 
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It was at their solicitation, and to remove from Salamanca 
this learned theologian, that the pope sent him to the counsel 
at Trent, and that he afterwards made him bishop of the 
Canary islands. But Melchior Cano, though become a 
bishop, persevered in the judgment he had first formed of 
the society of Jesu. In fact this prelate, who, as the king 
of Portugal, in his manifest of January, 1759, says, shone 
with great splendour by his science and virtues, expressed 
himself in a letter to Regla, the confessor to the emperour 
Charles Y. in these terms, ‘God grant it may not be my 
fortune, as the fable says it was of Cassandra, to whose pre- 
dictions they gave no credit, till after the capture and con- 
tlagration of ‘Troy. If the members of the society of Jesuits, 
continue as they have begun, God grant that a time may not 
come, when monarchs will be compelled to resist them with- 
out having the power to control them.’ ‘The society was 
then but in its infancy. 

There arose also a violent tempest against them at Alcala, 
While Ortiz, who had declared himself their protector, lived, 
they had been able to maintain themselves there; but after 
the death of that powerful friend, the people, who hated and 
despised them, declared publicly that they would drive them 
from the city and abolish their order. These menaces 
appeared the more dangerous, as Siliceo, archbishop of Toledo, 
was greatly dissatisfied with these fathers. They had been 
impudent enough to preach and to confess without his 
approbation in the city of Alcala, which was in his diocess. 
Siliceo was a zealous defender of the rights of Episcopacy, 
and having made some remonstrances upon this subject to 
the Jesuits, to which they showed no regard, having con- 
tinued their’ functions as before, this prelate was obliged to 
interdict them, and to pronounce a sentence of excommuni- 
cation against all those who should confess to them, forbidding 
all curates and religious persons of the city of Alcala in his 
diocess, to allow any Jesuit to say mass at their houses. In 
such an extremity these fathers thought it their duty to con- 
sult Ignatius what todo. The patriarch answered, ¢ Spare 
neither solicitations, nor prayers, nor submissions, to satisfy 
the archbishop, without submitting, however, to any diminu- 
“tion of the privileges granted to the society by the holy see.’ 
But he accompanied this answer with a new bull, which he 
obtained in 1549, by which Paul III. exempted the society, 
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all its members, their persons, their property of all kinds, 
from all superiority, jurisdiction and correction of all ordi- 
nary authorities. ‘This bull prohibited, moreover, all arch- 
bishops and bishops, &c. and all other powers, both eccle- 
siastical and secular, to hinder, to trouble or molest, the 
companions of Ignatius, their houses, their churches or 
colleges, when they shall think fit te form an establishment. 
WwW ith such arms they might conquer every thing in coun- 
tries where the people made profession of a blind submission 
to all the decrees of the popes. Nevertheless, Villeneuve, 
who was then rector at Alcala, with this bull received orders 
from his general not to make use of it but with prudence. 
The rector employed all sorts of means to soften the arch- 
bishop, who would listen to nothing but submission of the 
Jesuits, like all others, to his orders, which they obstinately 
refused. ‘They were also in troubles at Saragossa, where 
an insurrection of the people compelled them to fly ; but they 
soon found means to return. From their beginning they 
possessed, in a supreme degree, that profound and refined 
policy, which they have always employed to overcome all 
obstacles. INQUISITOR. 


INTELLIGENCE AND REMARKS. 


The 1¥-stern Gazetteer—A book has been lately published at 
Auburn, N. Y. entitled, * The Western Gazetteer, or Emigrant’s 
Directory ; containing a geographical description of the western 
states and territories, namely, the states of Kentucky, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Ohio, Tennessee, ‘and Mississippi; and the territories 
of Illinois, Missouri, Alabama, Michigan, and North Western, 
with an appendix, by Samuel R. Brown.’ We have looked over 
this book with a good deal of interest. The work embraces an 
immense extent of territory, which, although much of it is imper- 
fectly known, has already assumed a commanding importance in 
relation to our national interests, and exhibits an increase of 
population hitherto unexampied probably at any period of the 
world. No country seems to promise so much from its great 
variety of soil and climate, its local advantages and internal 


resources. It comprises a tract, as the author says, of almost 
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one thousand millions of acres—watered by several hundred 
rivers—and containing an extent of upwards of fifty thousand 
miles of internal ship and boat navigation. It has two thousand 
miles of lake, one thousand of gulf, and one hundred thousand of 
river coast. In short, the whole country is one continued net- 
work of rivers, intersecting it in every direction. 

The author seems to have been pretty well qualified for the 
work he has undertaken. He professes to have been long ac- 
quainted with these regions, to have traversed them in various 
parts and at different times, and to describe either from personal 
observation or creditable authorities. We could have wished to 
see a little more science, and to be made acquainted with some 
of the varied aspects under which the different kingdoms of 
nature appear in these unexplored regions, This isa field ample 
and rich, we are convinced, for the “naturalist and the man of 
science. We could have ‘ranged with delight through the 
forests, and even submitted to the fatigue of clambering ‘moun- 
tains, for the sake of gaining some accurate knowledge of 
the botany, mineralogy, and geology of this country. We are 
occasionally led, to be sure, sito a cave, but it is rather to grope 
in darkness, and wonder at the strangeness of every thing around 
us, than for the purpose of any geological or practical observations. 
But the author seems to have intended only a topographical 
description, and we are not disposed to be discontented with what 
he has given us, because we should have been gratified with more. 
The design i is a good one even on this narrow basis. ‘The prac- 
tice, which has been adopted in a few of the states, of making 
gazetteers and giving geographical descriptions of small sections 
of the country, aftords the only means of collecting a just account 
of the whole. We wish only, that it may be made more a matter 
of publick consideration, and that the governments of the several 
states would think it of sufficient importance to claim a little of 
their attention and aid. The task would not be likely then to fall 
into the hands of individuals, either unqualified, or without suffli- 
cient means to performit. Such a task, to be properly executed, 
should receive the divided labours of many. Geography, statis- 
ticks and science should form separate departments, and be man- 
aged by persons respectively adapted to each. 

“A fault in the work before us, and a serious one, is, that if 
is not accompanied with a map. Geographical descriptions 
of places, without some clue to let us know where such places 
are, other than the mere descriptions themselves, are totally 
unintelligible and uninteresting. ‘The force of this remark is felt 
the more strongly in the present case, as many of the places 
mentioned have never found their way into any map, and hot a 
few of them have never been heard of beyond the narrow limits 
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of the territory or state in which they are situated; such is the 
rapidity with which they have grown into notice. And here, i in 
connexion with what has been said above, we may take occasion 
to say a word on the importance of having accurate maps taken of 
each state, and if possible, of small sections of each state, from 
authorized surveys. Few of our old surveys are sufficiently 
accurate for the purpose. Several states have already gone 
through the undertaking and published maps not less distinguished 
by their accuracy, than the elegance of their execution. The 
best specimens we have seen are a map of New York, by Simeon 
De Witt, Esq ; a large and elegant one of Virginia, 'by the late 
bishop Madison ; a beautiful map of Connecticut, published from 
authorized surveys ; ; and a large map of New Hampshire, which 
perhaps is superiour in beauty and accuracy to any other pub- 
lished in this country. It was the labour of eight or ten years, and 

was drawn by the late Phinehas Merrill, Esq. mostly from his 
own surveys, under the direction of Phillip Carrigain, Esq. who 
was employed by the legislature of the state. Mr. Merrill wasa 
very accurate surveyor, yand the territory embracing the White 
Hills and the vicinity, as well as many other parts of the state, is 
drawn on the map from his own surveys. Before his death, he 
had nearly prepared for the press a practical treatise on survey- 
ing, which, had he lived to finish and publish it, would have been 
a ‘valuable acquisition to the art. Price & Strother’s map of 
North Carolina is well executed. It was made from actual sur- 
vey, and is said to be very correct. We understand that Mr. 
Mellish has contracted with the legislature of Pennsylvania to 
construct a large map of that state, and that he intends also to 
publish a map of each county on a large scale. Howell’s map of 
Pennsylvania is a good one, but imperfect in many parts, which 
were not settled at the time it was made. 


_—-—— 


Indian Antiquities—The following account, which we take 
from the Western Gazetteer, adds something to our former know- 
ledge of those hitherto inexplicable wonders, that are found in 
such abundance in our western country. We have not room to 
examine any of the speculations, which have entered the heads 
of our philosophers and antiquarians on the subject; and if we 
had, we should hardly expect, where all is conjecture and uncer- 
tainty, to alford much amusement or profit to our readers. 
There is something, however, extremely curious in the inquiry 
ry itself; although we cannot hope, that any very impor- 
tant or ‘certain “results can be drawn from the few facts, 
which have as yet been given to the world. We can safely 
infer from them nothing more, than that this immense tract 
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of country, which has every mark of having been for centu- 
ries past a desolate wilderness, has been thickly inhabited at 
some former period by a warlike people, who had made 
much greater advances in the arts of civilized life, than any of 
the aboriginal inhabitants of North American, who have been 
known since its discovery by Europeans. The mounds described 
below are situated in the town of Harrison, Indiana Territory. 


‘ We examined from fifteen to twenty. In some, whose heights 
was from ten to fifteen feet, we could not find more than four or 
five skeletons. In one, not the least appearance of a human 
bone was to be found. Others were so full of bones, as to war- 
rant the belief, that they originally contained at least one hun- 
dred dead bodies ; children of different ages, and the full grown, 
appeared to have been piled together promiscuously. We found 
several scull, leg and thigh bunes, which plainly indicated that F 
their possessors were men of gigantic stature. The scull of one ' 
skeleton was one fourth of an inch thick; and the teeth remark- fh | 
ably even, sound and handsome, all firmly planted. The fore 
teeth were very deep, and not so wide as those of the gener- 
ality of white people. Indeed, there seemed a great degr ee 
of regularity in the form of the teeth, } in all the mounds. In the 
progress of our researches, we obtained ample testimony, that 
these masses of the earth were formed by a savage people. Yet, 
doubtless possessing a greater degree of civilization than the 
present race of Indians. We discovered a piece of glass weigh- 
ing five ounces, resembling the bottom of a tumbler, but concave $ 
several stone niles. with grooves near their heads to receive a 
withe, which unquestionably served asa helve; arrows formed 
from flint, almost exactly similar to those in use among the present 
Indians ; several pieces of earthern ware; some appeared to be 
parts of vessels holding six or eight gallons ; others were obvi- 
ously fragments of jugs, jars, and cups: some were plain, while 
others were curiously ornamented with figures of birds and 
beasts, drawn while the clay or material of which they were made 
was soft, and before the process of glazing was performed. The 
small vessels were made of pounded or pulverized muscle shells, 
mixed with an earthern or flinty substance, and the large ones of 
clay and sand. ‘There was no appearance of iron; one of the 
sculls was found pierced by an arrow, which was still sticking’ in 
it, driven about half way through before its force was spent. It 
was about six inches long. ‘The subjects of this mound were 
doubtless killed in battle, and hastily buried. In digging to, the 
bottom of them we invariably came toa stratum of ashes, from 
six inches to two feet thick, which rests on the original earth. 
These ashes contain coals, fragments of brands, and pieces of 
calcined bones. From the quantity of ashes and ‘bones, and the 
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appearance of the earth underneath, it is evident that large fires 
must have been kept burning for several days previous to com- 
mencing the mound. 

‘ Almost every building lot in Harrison village contains a small 
mound ; and some as many as three. On the neighbouring hills, 
northeast of the town, is a number of the remains of stone 
houses. They were covered with soil, brush, and full grown 
trees. We cleared away the earth, roots and rubbish from one 
of them, and found it to have been anciently occupied as a 
dwelling. It was about twelve feet square; the walls ~ fallen 
nearly to the foundation. ‘They appeared to have been built of 
rough stons, like our stone walls. Not the least trace of any iron 
tools have been employed to smooth the face of them, could be 
perceived. Atone end of the building, we came to a regular 
hearth, containing ashes and coals; before which we found the 
bones of eight persons of different ages, from a small child to the 
heads of the family. The positions of their skeletons clearly 
indicated, that their deaths were sudden and simultaneous. They 
were probably asleep, with their feet towards the fire, when 
destroyed by an enemy, an earthquake, or pestilence.’ 


—_— 


The late Bishop Watson.—This learned divine was born in 
August, 1737. His father was a clergyman and master of the 
free grammar school at Haversham, in Westmorland, and by him 
his education was wholly superintended till he entered the Uni- 
versity at Cambridge. Here he early distinguished himself as a 
scholar, and at the age of twenty-seven became a candidate for 
the professorship of Chemistry. The following anecdote is related 
by Dr. Thomson. ‘I have been told,’ says he, ‘that the late Dr. 
Paley, who afterwards distinguished histeelf so much by his writ- 
ings in the department of moral philosophy and theology, was a 
eandidate for the same chair. Neither of these eminent men had 
paid any previous attention td the study of chemistry. Dr. Paley 
boasted at the time, that he was better acquainted with the sub- 
ject, than Dr. Watson, for he coul:t perform one chemical process 
at least, since he knew how to make red ink, while his antagonist, 
he believed, did not know so much. Dr. Watson, however, car- 
ried his election, and began the study of practical chemistry with 
so much assiduity, that he very materially injured his health, I 
have been frequently amused with the history of his first chemical 
campaign. He could not succeed in his earliest attempts at ex 
perimenting. His retorts broke, his liquids were spilled, and his 
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cloths spoiled. But by perseverance he at last got the better of 
his awkwardness, and acquired the art of experimenting with ease 
and elegance.’ 

He was successively made one of the head tutors of Trinity 
College—Regius Professor of Divinity, with the Rectory of Som- 
ersham annexed—presented to a prebend in the church of Ely, 
and afterwards mace archdeacon of that diocess. He had been 
tutor to the Duke of Rutland, who presented to him the valuable 
Rectory of Knapton, and soon after procured for him by his in- 
fluence the Bishoprick of Landaff. ‘This Bishoprick is the poorest 
in the gift of the crown, and in consequence of the smallness of 
its revenues he was allowed to retain his Professorship of Divin- 
ity, the two Rectories, and his Archdeaconry. 

Dr. Thomson, from whose biographical notice of him we take 
these facts, tells us, that his political opinions were the cause of his 
never afterwards being advanced to a higher station in the church. 
He early became a strenuous oppositionist, and during the Ameri- 
can war was hostile to the ministerial party then in power, and 
argued the cause of the Americans with zeal and ability. In short, 
his political sentiments, during almost the whole of his life, were at 
variance with those who had the disposal of the church prefer- 
ments.—He was distinguished as a theological, political, and 
scientifick writer. His best theological writings are his Apology 
for Christianity, in answer to the celebrated chapter of Gibbon on 
the Causes of the Growth of Christianity ; and his Apology for 
the Bible, in answer to Paine’s Age of Reason. This book of 
Paine’s was calculated to make a strong impression on the minds 
of the common people; it was for this class, therefore, ‘that an 
answer was to be written. In this view Dr. Watson’s answer 
may be considered a masterpiece, both as it regards the skill with 
which he exposed the weakness and absurdity of his antagonist’s 
arguments, and the ability he displayed in counteracting the bane- 
ful effects of the principles by which the phrenzied revolutionists 
of the day were actuated, and which they were making every 
effort to dranidinenci- Mn also published a collection of Theologi- 
cal Tracts, selected from various authors, in six octavo volumes. 
This selection is made with great judgment, and is exceedingly 
valuable to every theological student. It comprises in itself a 
sort of theological library. Besides these works on theology, Dr. 
Watson published a large number of sermons.—lHis political pub- 
lications also were numerous. He was a warm and active advo- 
cate for the abolition of the slave trade. He made strenuous ex- 
ertions to procure a repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts.— 
He published a letter on the church revenues, in which he recom- 
mended, that the bishopricks should all be rendered equal in value, 
and the smaller livings so far increased, by a proportional deduc- 
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tion in the rich endowments, as to make them a competency. He 
proposed a curious scheme, also, for the abolition of the national 
cebt, which was, that every person should give up for this purpose 
a certain portion of his property. ‘These schemes, as his biograph- 
er observes, ‘ indicated less refined notions respecting political 
economy than might have been expected from a writer possessing so 
much general knowledge on so many subjects, and se conversant 
with the best writers of his time.’ But no where does Dr. Wat- 
son appear in a more favourable light, than in his chemical writ- 
ings. fe was made a member of the Royal Society, and wrote 
five papers for the Transactions, principally on chemical subjects. 
He publis! ied Chemical Essays in five volumes, which were at the 
time of their publication highly popular, and contributed very ma- 
terially to produce that taste fur chemical science, which after- 
wards increased so rapidly. Good judges do not hesitate to call 
this the most elegant work, which has ever appeared on chemistry. 

No attempt has probably ever succeeded so well to combine the 
beauties and elegances of composition with the accuracy and de- 
tail of science. “Although the science has since undergone two 
complete revolutions, and received immense improvements, yet 

many parts of these essays may at this time be read with delight 
and profit. It is perhaps to be regretted, that he did not devote 
himself more exciusively to these subjects, to the investigation and 
improvement of which his mind seemed peculiarly adapted. 


ee 


Sansom’s Sketches of Lower Canada.—Joseph 5 Sansom, Esq. 
member of the American Philosophical Society, author of letters 
from Europe, &c. has, during the last summer, made a trip to 
Quebeck, an account of which has been published in a moderatel 
sized volume at New York, by Kirk & Mercein. We should he 
sorry to be thought among those, who countenance the growing 
fashion of making short tours and returning home and “writing 
long books, filled with minute descriptions of the national charac- 
ter, the political, civil, and literary institutions, and the peculiar 
manners and customs of a people, of whom the writer knows 
nothing, except what he has learned at country inns and city 
hotels ; ; ‘and giving elaborate accounts of the climate, soil, agricul- 
ture, and aspect of a country, which he has scarcely seen, except 
by an occasional peep through the window of a stage coach. Yet 
we must allow, that we did not think the evening unprofitably 
spent, which we devoted to the Sketches of Canada. There is a 
sort of liveliness in the style and descriptions, which leads us along 
without much effort, and if we can pass over the author’s reflec- 
tions, when he finds himself in a Catholick church, or when he 
falls on the subject of the political relations between England 
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and the United States, we must be a little fastidious not to be 
pleased, and a good deal knowing not to be somewhat instructed 
with what remains. He confines himself principally to Montreal 
and Quebeck, and gives a lively picture of the objects, which he 
deemed most worthy of notice in these cities. He disagrees with 
Heriot respecting the height of the celebrated and beautiful falls 
of Montmorency. Heriot makes it two hundred and forty six 
feet ; but Mr. Sansom says it is at least one hundred feet less. 
We cannot help pitying the traveller’s ill luck at not seeing 
but one handsome woman in Canada, and she a White Nun, 
‘tall and without colour.” We presume, however, there were 
others, although not fortunate enough to come within the 
author’s observation. He is displeased, and we think very justly, 
with surveyor general Bouchette’s book on Canada. As a topogra- 
phical work, which seems to be its chief design, it may perhaps 
be depended on, and its maps and views are executed with great 
elegance ; but in other respects it gives a very partial account of 
Canada, and raises it to an importance in the British empire 
for above that, which it actually holds. Ee makes the total 
population of Canada three hundred and fifty thousand, of whom 
two hundred and seventy five thousand ae native Canadians ; 
and this, our traveller believes to be duuble the real number. 
The historical sketches, which the author has made from La Hon- 
tan and Charlevoix, form a valuable addition to his work. We 
hope few travellers, after a tour of four weeks, will think it incum- 
bent on them to write a book when they return; and if they do, 
we can only wish they may succeed no worse than Mr. Sansom. 


oleae 
— 


Linnean Society of New England.—This active society, 
whose unostentatious labours deserve to be more generally known, 
at a meeting in August last, appointed the Hon. Judge Davis, Dr. 
Bigelow, and F. C. Gray, Esq. a committee to collect evidence, 
with regard to the existence and appearance of the sea serpent, 
said to have been seen near Gloucester. The report of this com- 
mittee has been recently laid before the society, who have given it 
to the publick. The first part contains the declarations and de- 
positions of several respectable men with regard to the appear- 
ance of this, and similar animals. The depositions generally, 
agree with the popular reports inserted in the newspapers in des- 
cribing its serpentine form, apparent protuberances, immense size, 
and rapid motion. But the statements, that two or more of these 
animals were seen, one a male and the other a female, the former 
having three white rings round his neck and attended by two 


sharks and other such interesting assertions, derive no corrobo- 
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ration from these depositions. The deponents differ much in 
estimating its size ; but when it is considered that different indi- 
viduals may have seen different parts of the animal, some estimat- 
ing the circumference of the neck and some that of the body, and 
also that the size of a distant object cannot be very exactly deter- 
mined by a view merely, especially if the distance is not well 
known ; these differences cease to be objections to the credibility 
of the witnesses. To one of them the animal seemed to move 
by horizontal sinuosities, to the others, by vertical ; but it is not 
improbable that it is capable of both these motions. There is 
some doubt whether it was smooth or rough, but this might arise 
from its being seen in different lights or from different points of 
view. 

Some weeks after these depositions were in the hands of the 
committee, a serpent about three feet long was killed on Cape 
Ann not far from the sea, and was thought by those who had seen 
the great serpent, to bear so strong a resemblance to that animal, 
as to excite a conjecture that it was its progeny. Under this 
idea, it was brought to Boston by captain Beach, and submitted 
to the examination of the committee, who found it to be a non- 
descript, and on account of its external appearance and internal 
structure, accompanied by two drawings, forms the second part 
of their report. It has received from them the name of Scoliophis 
Atlanticus. The report of the committee is concluded bya few 
remarks on the grounds of the conjecture that the Scoliophis is 
the progeny of the great serpent. 


Memoirs of General Wayne.—Thomas R. Peters of Philadel- 
phia, Counsellor at Law, is preparing for publication a Biographi- 
cal Memoir of the late Major General Anthony Wayne. 

This work will be compiled from an extensive collection of ori- 
ginal and hitherto unpublished documents, committed for the pur- 
pose to Mr. Peters, by Isaac Wayne, Esq. the son of the late 
seneral, consisting of an original correspondence with the most 
eminent and conspicuous characters of the revolutionary war, and 
of other valuable papers relating to that interesting period of Amer- 
ican history. 

Mr. Peters solicits the communication of materials subservient 
to the design now announced, from those who regard it as a duty 
to rescue from oblivion, and record in a permanent form, every me- 
morial of those illustrious men, to whom we are indebted for our 
independence. 


Colt oid 
— 


Mineralogy of Boston and its vicinity.— We understand that a 
work on the Mineralogy and Geology of Boston and its vicinity, 1s 
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preparing for the press, by J. F. Dana, M. D. and 8S. L. Dana, A. 
M. It is intended to be tothe mineralogical, what the Florula 
Bostoniensis is to the Botanical student. ‘The character, locality, 
uses, geological situation, the results of the chemical analysis of 
the most remarkable specimens, together with the synonymes of 
approved authors will be given. The geological part will be ac- 
companied with a map, exhibiting the structure of the country 
around Boston, the islands in the harbour, &c. The whole will 
probably comprise 150 or 200 pages, octavo. 


Lady Morgan’s France.—The title of this book was probably 
suggested hy that of Madam de Stael on Germany. Its subjects 
are the French character, and state of society—literature, man- 
ners, morals, and the arts in France, all of which seem to have 
made a very favourable impression on the mind of lady Morgan. 
She seems to have exalted notions of the character of Buonaparte, 
and is not sparing of anecdotes illustrative of what she esteems 
his nobler qualities. Her polit:cal prejudices are strong and un- 
disguised, but her means of obtaining information were ample, and 
she has certainly made a very intertaining book. With the chap- 
ter on literature and literary characters, we have been particularly 
pleased. It contains a good deal of information, respecting the 
present literary state of France, which we believe can be found no 
where else. ‘The style, perhaps, is occasionally disfigured by too 
much false glare, and a profusion of sparkling fineries ; yet there 
are many pleasant descriptions, and some good writing. 


Werner and Ebeling.—In the death of these celebrated men, 
Germany has lost, during the present year, two of her brightest 
luininaries. ‘They both died on the same day, 30th of June,—~the 
former at Dresden, aged 67 ; the latter at Hamburgh, aged 76.— 
Werner has long been distinguished as tie head of the Neptunian 
system of Geology, and of the German school of Mineralogy. 
He very early showed a strong predilection for the studies, in 
which he afterwards became so distinguished. He was educated 
at the University in Leipzig; and immediately after his education 
was finished, he fixed himself at Freyberg, as the best place in 
Germany for pursuing his favourite studies. It is surrounded bya 
vast number of mines, and a little before he took up his residence 
there, an Academy had been founded for instruction in the art of 
mining. Not long after, he delivered a course of lectures'in the 
Academy on geology, which, together with other courses on min- 
eralogy, he continued till his death. To him geology owes its ex- 
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istence as a science ; and from the lectures which he delivered, 
his pupils have made his system known to the world. No account 
of it was ever published by himself. His science has been of great 
practical use in the mining operations of his country. Werner 
himself published very little. His ¢ creat fame is to be principally 
attributed to the writings of his pupils. The gentleman, from 
whose account we make this abstract, and w ho was acquainted 
with Werner, says, ‘ many of the best works in Geology and Min- 
eralogy, which have appeared during the last thirty years, not 
only in Germany, but in other parts of Europe, (for he had pupils 
from every quarter.) are compilations from notes taken at his lec- 
tures.’ Nor did his favourite studies engross all his attention. He 
was particularly distinguished for his knowledge of languages, an- 
cient and modern—of history and politicks. ‘In his private 
character Werner was uncommonly amiable—he had a heart, 
which loved every thing human, and which every thing human 
loved. This showed itself in all his manners. I never saw a 
stranger, who took me so completely captive by the first recep- 
tion as he did ; he had a politeness of the heart, if one may so 
speak ; his civility did not appear so much an accomplishment, as 
a virtue : he did not treat you well, because it would be rude to 
treat you ill, but because he loved to make you happy.’ 

Of Ebeling we regret, that we have it in our power to say but 
little. We have not been successful in our attempts to obtain 
much further information of him, than the very imperfect notices, 
which have already appeared in some of our papers; and itisa 
problem we shall not attempt to solve, that a man in the first rank 
of literary eminence in Europe, and who, as a gentleman of the 
highest respectability writes from Hamburgh, ‘ has passed his life 
for the last fifty years in labouring for America,’ should be so lit- 
tle known in this country. His geography of America is said to 
be the best that has ever been published, It has already gone 
through two editions in Germany, and there are probably "Tate 
ways in which an individual, qualified for the task, can be doing 
eveater service to his countr y, than in translating and preparing it 
for the American press. Ebeling’s collection of books and mate- 
rials relative to the antiquities, histor y, geography and statisticks 
of America is said to be the most complete, beyond all doubt, 
that can be found in either continent.* It isa treasure of inesti- 

mable value to this country, and one which every friend of its 
hadou or its iterature, must greatly lament, that it should _not 
possess. Lite erary institttio: ns. societies, wealthy individuals, 
should be eager to eraspa prize so rich and so rare. Nor should 
our national government be tle last to feel the importance of such 
an acquisition. But our hopes are far from being sanguine, —the 
king of Prussia we understand has long had his eye on it, and we 
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have too many reasons to fear, that it will be made to adorn the 
: royal ack | at Berlin, rather than any of our college halls, or the 

capitol at \ ‘ashington. A gentleman, who visited Ebeling but a 
ie before he died, speaking generally of his character, SayS, 
‘{ find him one of the most esteemed and respected of the German 
literati—formerly chosen professor of Géttingen, and spoken of 
with the greatest veneration by the first men there. He was the 
bosom friend of Klopstock, and is intrusted with his papers.’ He 
was at this time beginning a journal for American history, geo- 
graphy, and statisticks. An article ina Hamburgh paper, written 
by an associate professor, Grohmann, represents him as a man of 
ereat moral worth, ardent in his friendships, diffuse in his benevo- 
lence, and eminent in his christian faith and virtues. We hope 
hereafter to give a more just account of the life and works ofa man, 
who has been so celebrated in his own country, and who has dis- 
covered so much enthusiasm in the interests of ours. 


The new earth, Thorina —Berzexivs. the great chemist of Swe- 
den, has lately discovered a new earth. While analysing the 
deuto-fluate of cerium, and the double fluate of cerium and yttria, 
he found in them a new earth, which he had before extracted from 
the gadolonite of Korarvet, but in too small quantities to deter- 
mine at that time with precision what it was. He found it in greater 
abundance among the minerals of Fimbo, and ascertained many of 
its properties. When separated by the filter it has the appear- 
ance of a gelatinous, semitransparent mass. When dried it be- 
comes white, absorbs carbonick acid, and dissolves with efferves- 
cence in acids. It was called Thorina, from Thor, an ancient 
Scandinavian deity. Berzelius has not as yet been able to ob- 
tain it, except in small quantities, and does not suppose, from what 
he has examined, that he has discovered all its properties. 


Cleaveland’s Mineralogy —We are happy to learn, that this 
excellent work, which is an honour toour country, and an acquisi- 
tion to the scientifick world, has been announced for republication 
inEngland. We have also seen a letter froma gentleman in Ger- 
many, stating the pleasure it gave him to see “this book carried 
every morning into the celebrated Hausman’s lecture room at 
Gottingen, and used as a book of reference and authority. 


Professor Bigelow’s Medical . Botany.—The first Part of the 
American Medical Botany, noticed in our last, has just issued 
irom the University press. We think it cannot fail to answer 
fully the very high expectations of the publick, as well in respect 
to the science and extent of rese arch, as the accuracy and indus- 
try, which the author has brought to the work. The typographical 
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execution is elegant, and the drawing 
correctness and beauty, which we have seldom seen equalled. 
We have not seen Dr. Barton’s work on the same subject. 


os are finished ina style of 


Sore 

Maclure’s Geology of the United States.—The principal part of 
the two first chapters of this work, was published in the sixth 
volume of the Transactions of the Philosophical Society at Phila- 
delphia. It was afterwards translated into French, and published 
in the Journal de Physique, for February 1812, accompanied by 
a geological map. ‘These chapters have been enlarged, and two 
others added, and the whole work, as now published, was read as 
a memoir before the American Philosophical Society, and inserted 
in the first volume of their Transactions, new series. 

The first chapter contains general remarks on the method of 
pursuing geological researches, with a few observations on the 
different chains of European mountains, compared with those of 
the United States. The second,—Observations on the geology of 
the United States, &c. The third,—Hints on the decomposition 
of rocks, with an inquiry into the probable effects they may 
produce on the nature and fertility of soils. ‘The fourth,—The 
probable effects, which the decomposition of the various clusters 
of rocks may have on the nature and fertility of the soils of the 
different states. This work is the production of a man deservedly 
distinguished in America and in Europe, for his sientifick attain- 
ments, and contains numerous facts and valuable speculations 
on subjects of great national interest. 


_ 

University Intelligence.—On the 5th of November the Hon- 
ourable AsaHEL STEARNS was inaugurated University Profes- 
sor of Law, in Havard University; and Levi Frispiz, A. M. 
former professor of Latin, was inaugurated Alford Prefessor of 
Natural Religion, Moral Philosophy, and Civil Polity. The 
ceremonies were commenced by a prayer from the Rey. Prest- 
DENT KIRKLAND, followed by the customary addresses on these 
occasions. 

The address of the professor of Law contained a brief sketch 
of the character of the Grecian, and of the ancient Roman juris- 
prudence, of the civil and of the feudal law, and of the formation 
of the present system of English law. It was distinguished by 
its historical research and learning, delivered in a plain, pure, 
and correct style. 

‘Vhe address of the professor of Moral and Political Philosophy 
was intended to be upon the necessity, the onjects, and the influ- 
ence of the science of morals. We regret that he was prevented 
by indisposition from delivering the second part of his discourse. 
Yet notwithstanding this, we believe that few publick perfor- 
mances have ever been heard by any audience with greater 
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interest and delight. The last head, under which a discussion 
was very happily introduced of the moral influence of some of the 
most distinguished writers of the present day, excited particular 
attention. The whole performance was characterised by the 
good sense and importance of its thoughts, by its religious purity 
and strength of moral sentiment, by the justness of its criticisms, 
by its richness of language, and glow ef imagery, and by that tone 
of deepfelt sincerity, uttering verw voces 7 pectore imo, which 
gives their highest value and charm, to the writings equally of the 
philosopher and the orator. If we may be allowed to borrow a 
style of imagery from one portion of the discourse itself, we 
should say that it afforded us a similar feeling of pleasure to that 
which we enjoy in one of our fine, clear days of autumnal sun- 
shine, when the earth is loaded with fruits, and throwing forth, at 
the same time, allits variety of later flowers, and when our woods 
have begun to assume the rich colours of the season; when all 
around us is full of warmth, and plenty, and beauty; yet all is 
shaded, and softened, and rendered more interesting by those 
serious reflections which attend the decline of the year. 

We trust that both discourses will be printed, and that we 
shall hereafter have the pleasure of expressing our opinions more 
particularly. 

In our number for July we published the statutes of the pro- 
fessorship of law. We regret that we have not rvom to insert the 
statutes of the Alford professorship. They shall appear in our 
next number. 

At the annual commencement this year, sixty seven young 
gentlemen received the degree of Bachelor, and forty ‘ie of 
Master of Arts in regular course ; three received the degree of 
Bachelor, and six the degree of Master, out of course ; eight re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Medicine in course. The degree 
of Doctor of Laws was conferred on his Excellency Joun Brooks, 
and on the Honourable Jernztm1an Mason ;—the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity, on the Rev. Danizx Cuap.in and the Rev. NATHAN- 
1EL Tuayer; the honorary degree of M. D. on Francis Verguies. 

The officers of the University are, at present. twenty Professors, 
two Tutors, Librarian and Assistant Librarian, Registrar, Assis- 
tant to the Professor of Chemistry, Regent, five Proctors, Private 
Instructer in Mathematics, and Instructer in the French and 
Spanish Languages. 

There are more than forty resident graduates, thirty of whom 
are engaged in the study of Divinity. The law school is estab- 
lished according to the statutes and regulations, published in our 
number for July. It has commenced with a respectable number 
of students, and under as favourable auspices as could be expected. 

‘Terms of admission to the freshman class in the year 1818, are 


the same as those of last year, excepting a variation in respect to the 
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mathematicks, as follows.—* In 1818, instead of the whole of 
arithmetick, candidates for the freshman class will be examined 
in the fundaziiental rules, vulgar and decimal fractions, the extrac- 
tion of the roots, the doctrine of proportion, simple and compound, 

with its usual applications to mercantile questions, and algebra to 
the end of simgle equations. By ‘applications’ is understood, 

fellowship, tare and tret, lors and gain, commission, brokerage, 
alligation medial and alternate.—The rules in Webber’s system 
which are excepted, are circulating decimals, arithmetical and ge- 
ometrical progression, interest, equation of payments, annuities, 
position, single and double, permutation, combination and compo- 
sition of quantities, and foparithiia : ; these rules being embodied in 
the alvebra, which will be taught in ‘the U niversity. 

Grorcr Ticknor, E ‘sq. who, with Professor Everett, is now 
absent in Europe, has been appointed by the corporation Smith Pro- 
fessor of the French and Spanish Languages and Literature, and 
rr ‘ssor of Belles Lettres. ose 

Reading Room of Harvard University.—Those gentlemen whe 
have sent news spapers and other periodical publications to the 
Rea ding Room of Harvard University, are requested to accept the 
thanks of the proprietors. ‘The publications received will, at the 
end of each vear, be bound and deposited in the library. Any 
eep te who are editors of such works will confer a favour upon 
the University, and will serve the interests of hterature, by send- 
ing them as donations. It will be always desirable to obtain com- 
plete fiies at least for the current year. 

It is possible that there may be some valuable publications in 
the more distant parts of our country, with which we are not ac- 

uainted. If this notice should be seen by their editors, we beg 
them to believe, that such publications would be considered as par- 
ticularly valuable. Packages too bulkv to be forwarded by the 
mail, may be sent by any other conv eyance to Cummings and Hil- 
liard’s Bookstore, No. 1, Cornhill, Boston, directed to Andrews 
Norton, Librarian of Harvard University. 
wr 

Conflagration of Havre de Giace—The readers of the North 
American Review will recollect, that an article under this head 
was published in the number for July. As doubts have been 
entertained by many, and pretty freely expressed by seme, both 
in this v icinity and at the south, respecting the correctness of the 
statements there made, the Editor has been at the pains to procure 
the testimony of several gentlemen of known reputation in Mary- 
land, who w ere, as well as himself, eye witnesses of the transac- 
tions which he has described. He would again state, that he was 
personally Knowing to every thing he has related, and that his 

only motive for bringing the subject before the publick at this late 
period, was to give a true account of an affair of considerable 
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importance in the history of our late war, and to correct, if possi- 
ble, some errours, which had already made their appearance, at. 
least in two respectable histories of the times. He is permitted, 
by the politeness of the gentlemen above mentioned, to publish the 
following, in confirmation of what he has said. 
‘ Havre de Grace, Sept. 13, 1817. 
‘Dear sin.—Agreeably to your request, several of your friends 
here have perused the account of the conflagration of Havre de 
Grace in the fourteenth number of the North American Review. 
The circumstances of that event are still fresh in our recollection. 
The impressions produced by a scene in which we were so deeply 
interested, and which was the cause of serious injury to many 
among us, cannot be easily eradicated, and we have no hesitation 
in saying, that your account is calculated to give a very correct 


and impartial view of that transaction. 
‘ With respect, &c. MARK PRINGLE, 
SAMUEL HUGHES, 
PACA SMITH, 
WILLIAM B. STOKES. 
= 
Abstract of meteorological observations for August and September, 
taken at Cambr idge. By Professor . Farrar, 
Barometer. Thermometer. 


7AM. 2P.M. 9P.M. 7AM. 2P.M.9 P.M. 
G. 30.19 30.18 30.18 75 87 76 

August ¢q M. 30.959 29.924 29.93 65.11 77.27 65:07 
L. 29.73 29.69 29.68 51 57 50 
G. $0.27 30.26 380.29 74 87 70 

September 4 M. 29.940 29.952 29.957 58.15 069.85 57.79 
L. 29.47 29.45 29.65 41 56 41 

Whole quantity of rain in August 2.48 inches—in Sept. 2.72. 


Abstract of meteorological observations, taken at Brunswick. 
By “Professor Cleaveland. 
August, 1817. 


Mean monthly temp. from three observations each day 66.63° 
do. do. do. from maxima of heat and cold 64.80 
Greatest heat - - - . ~ 90.00 
Greatest cold - . - - - 40.50 
Mean height of the Barometer 29,904 in, 
Greatest monthly range of do. 530 
Quantity of rain 2.350 Wiha 
Days entirely or chiefly fair 16 


do. do. do. cloudy 15 

Directions of the winds in proportional numbers, viz. 
S. W. 24.—S. E. 5.~-N. FE. 5.—N. W. 4.—W.5.—S. 3.—N. 
“i ailing forms of the clouds, cumulus and cirrecumulus, Light , 
ning on the 15th only, during the month. 
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September, 1817. 
Mean monthly temp. from three observations each day 61.35° 


do. do. do. from maxima of heat and cold 59.84 
Greatest heat - - - - - 85.00 
Greatest cold - - - - - 30.50 
Mean height of the Barometer - 29.907 in. 
Greatest monthly range of do, - .600 
Quantity of rain - - 2.150 


Directions of the winds in proportional numbers, viz. 
S. W. 8.—N. W. 5.—N. E. 2.—S. 2.—N. 1.—E. 1.—S. E. 1. 
Prevailing form of the clouds, cumulus. Lightning on the 10th, 
1ith, and 27th. 


——— 


Extreme states of the Thermometer in the University in Lexington, 
Kentucky, during the months of June, July, and August, 1817. 
By Professor Bish Op. 

Thermometer exposed to the sun. 
10: o’clock A. M. 
Highest June 2ist, 80° July 30th, 82° August 18th, 80° 
Lowest 30th, 70 Sd, 70 1ith, 14th, 71 


4 o’clock, P. M. 
Highest June 16th, 28th, 86° July 3ist, 90° August 18th, 93° 
Lowest June 18th, 70 Qd,7 24th, 70 


Thermometer in the shade. 
10 o’clock, A. M. 
Highest, June 21st, 77° July SOth, 82° August 7th, 77 
Lowest, 19th, 30th, 68 17th, 69 24th, 60 


4 o’clock, P. M. 
Highest, June 28th, 84° July 30th, 81° August pat 81° 
Lowest, 19th, SOth, 71 2d, 70 27th, 66 


oe 


OBITUARY NOTICE. 

Died, in New Orleans, August 23d, Cuartes Henry Brvece, Esq. for- 
merly of Boston. 

In the death of so young a man as Mr. Bruce, the community generally 
feel little concern. Few opportunities have been offered at so early an 
age for asserting the claims which may be possessed on publick confi- 
dence and respect. The character, if fully formed, has not’ had means 
to exercise and display itself; and, though the loss ‘of a mind which has 
given proof of the power and the disposition to be useful, is as great and 
real as if some of its value had already been shown, such proof can 
have come to the knowledge of but few, and the number of mourners is 
in proportion. But in that sacred circle where the domestick affections 
find their home,—where all the holds on happiness are concentrated, and 
upheld, and enshrined,—there is no season of life when the stroke of 


bereavement inflicts so severe a wound. The ambitious aspirations of 


unexperienced strength,—the active maturity of just formed character,— 
the manly glow of comprehensive generosity, as yet unquelled. by the 
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selfishness, which makes the lesson of the busy world,—have a charm of 
their own, for the coldness of philosophy te approve, and the hopes of 
affection to feed upon. Even the uncertain‘y which rests upon the future, 
an uncertainty which the attached heart loves to fill with images of 
happiness and honour,—throws over that stage of life an interest entirely 
peculiar. The loss of a great and good man, who has been permitted to 
come safely to the end of his journey, and gather the full harvest of his 
fame, bears with it its own consolations ; melancholy indeed, but ample. 
It 1s a comfort to know that a treasure so hardly earned, and so far more 
hardly kept, as the glory of a life devoted to usefulness and duty, is 
secure ; and there are those who can make it a subject of grateful com- 
placency, that death has set his seal on a fame so dear, and put it 
beyond the power of fortune. 

We do not expect that many who read this tribute will sympathize with 
us in the feelings which we intend it to express; nor do we hope to add 
any thing to the impressions of those who have known the subject of it, 
for his perfect sinoerity veiled nothing from the most careless observer. 
Much less would we intrude without cause on the holy solitude of 
domestick sorrow. But we should not willingly part forever from one, 
whom we have been accustomed so to regard, without some memorial, 
slight as it is, of his excellence, and some traces of recollections, which 
seem but more vivid, now that the object of them isno more. 

Mr. #ruce was born in Boston, Oct. 8, 1789, and was the son of a gentle- 
man who is remembered by many of our citizens with very cordial esteem. 
He was destined by his friends to a commercial life; but in the year 1809 
the dissolution of the house, in which he had been engaged in perparing 
for it, left him free to indulge a taste for literary occupation, which had 
early ‘manifested itself. He accompanied the Rev. Dr. Harris to England 
to assist in arranging the affairs of a deceased member of the firm; and 
not long after his return, in the autumn of 1811, was matriculated at our 
university. His career there was without many amar for honourable 
and successful exertion ; equally a subject of pride and satisfaction to his 
many friends, an example to his associates, and proof of his powers 
and worth. His perfect ingenuousness and generous sentiments, his 
conciliating kindness and singleness of heart, gathered around him a 
circle of devoted friends, in whose hearts his memory is embalmed with 
their most cherished recollections. Of his capacities and improvement of 
them it is proof enough to say, that in something more than two years 
after his admission into the university, he proposed himself for examina- 
tion as a candidate for a higher class. The rules of the institution ren- 
dered it inadmissible, and to avoid the delay of a year from his profese 
sional studies, he transferred his connexions to Dartmouth college. At 
the commencement of 1814, he was graduated a batchelor of that society, 
aud in the salow ing year was admitted to the honours of the same grade 
at Cambridge He applied himself to the study of the law, which he had 
all along had in view, in Providence, R. I. and having gone through an 
unusually full course of preparatory study, he determined on making New 
Orleans the scene of his future exertions. He embarked for that place i in 
October of last year, and had entered on the practice of his profession 
with very highly encouraging prospects, when the disease which has 
from time to time made such fearful ravages in the southern section of 
our country, appeared, and mude him one of its earliest victims on the 
23d of August last. 

in speaking of the character of this most deeply lamented young man, 
we endeayour to avoid being led into any thing like extravagant panegy- 
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rick by the partiality of friendship. He was the point of faithful regard, and 
4 the object of endeared expectations. As was said of a British statesman, 
a ‘he was a man formed to be loved.’ He was kind, confiding, active, dis- 
A interested and sincere. There was no reserve or suspicion in him. He 
spoke his whole mind, and he felt with his whole soul. An unassuming, 
but high, uncompromising, independent integrity was the basis of his 
character ; ; and a cheerfulness so seldom clouded that one might have 
thought he had never known any thing but good fortune, was what 
with those, who knew him but tr: ansiently, gave it an attraction seldom 
so strongly felt. It was most happy for him that he possessed this trait ; 
for sorrow, and in full measure, was not spared him, suchas might have 
ee crushed a less buoyant temper. One after another the objects of 
Bi | generous attachment ‘had fallen about him : » and in comparison with what 
: he had been, he had begun to feel himself a stranger inthe world. He 
Vente ae watched with a fraternal interest the wasting strengta of one* who is not 
Wath sae to be named without reverence by any who have regard for friendship or 
| for learning ; for of one he was the idol and of the other the votary and 
the victim ;—he watched him sinking into his grave by a gradual but 
sure decay, till the offices of kindness no longer had relief except for 
those who discharged them, and the fallacious hope constantly recurring, 
was as often discumfited and repelled. Scarcely a year since, he had been 

called to a distant part of our country to attend the decline of an only f 
brother, and but reached it in time to assist at the last duties of affection. 

Still misfortune, though it came in a shape best fitted to depress such 

a spirit as his, had failed to subdue it; but it left its strong traces on his 

character, and gave it a tinge of that affecting tenderness, which none 








abe | have known who have not been unhappy. 
2a » It was his lot, wherever he went, and he had been something of a tra- 
tt ) i velier, to leave behind him many and hearty friends ; and he died ‘under the { 
tf ir roof of one, who, a year ago, when he landed in New Orleans, was a ' 
A hee stranger. Many cherished hopes are buried with him. Many endear- | 


ed recollections are mourning by histomb. To us remains his exe 
eee. ample and the softening memory of his regard. For the publick, 
Gerke what he was suffered to do gave proof of what he would have done. He 


, would have been an.eminent and a useful man; and that such a man 
Ne LOE should be taken away is matter of no private interest. ‘What consclations 
aE: there are for those, who must feel this bereavement with anguish more 
if a H bitter than life has any thing to alleviate, there are others who can com- 
if he municate better than we, and we fear that we have already been only 
red He ne opening the wounds of grief anew. The sad solace was denied them to 
et ee watch his parting breath, and treasure his last wishes ~ ‘ Assidere vale- 
Ob ie tudini, fovere deficientem, satiari vultu, complexu, non contigit —Omnia 


sine dubio superfuere honori tuo; paucioribus tamen lacrymis compositus 
es,et novissima in luce desideravere aliquid oculi tui.’ 


Se t * Mr. T. T. Randolph, whose death was noticed in a former number of 
tah the review. 
" = 

[The sickness, which lately prevailed with so much violence im 
Cambridge, must be our apology for the late appearance of the presen‘ 
number, | ~ 


